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I " n the spring of 1976, Foxfire maga- 
zine will be ten years old. By all the 

^ fiormal standards? of measurement. ■ 

we should have plenty to celebrate, for Foxfire has not only survived, 
*bi|t is being called oUe of the most dramatically successful high school 

projects in sight. ^ .• i f 

By 1976, ouij first bopH will have sold well over a million copies. The 
.second book will be.; ri^ht’ b^hjnd it.*(The -telephone an- our idffice rings 
constantly, bringing ‘requests from 'film and TV producers, p advertising 
executives, and ifree-lance writers at^ photographers. I receive hundreds 
of letters a year inviting me to speak before various organizations, "serve on 
various boards, lend my name to various proposals’ or, proposed proposals, . 
or 'accept various jobs. Scores of visitors C cqme through our tiny office with 
no more reason than “just wanting tc^see^where it’sdiohe,” or- wanting us to 
introduce them tjo some “real mountain people.” Not long ago, -a stranger 
came huffing the half inile up the mountain to my logTouse, where a couple^ 
of kids and I were spending a Saturday adding a porch, took, a picture of 
us with his Instarnatic, and then struggled back' down 'the, mountain. 

I accept several invitations a year to. specie. Almost invariably in the 
,question-and-ans\yer period that follows the presentation, the same ques- 
tion conics Up. it 'goes something like this: “Did you ever when *'£Du 

started the project) that, all this success would happen?” _ c 

I usually laughj and answer, “No, neyer.” And that’s 'trim^so'^times 
don’t se,e how we made it past our second issue. But at a. recent taj-k, 
sqmethirig perverse in my character or rhy mood made me' answer, “Say 
you’re a .high school teacher who wants to reach his students in a very 
special way.’ You | start a .project with them, and in the early days, you .all 
-do everything together When you w'alkl across the campus,' as often as not a 
kid will cowrie charging’ up from behind and tackle you, laughing crazily as 
you roll, wrestling, scattering books and papers across the grass. 
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'our project prospers. Your name is in lots of papers and before kris of 


folks- You come track bn. campus gifter a successful four-day •speal/hg en- 
gag^rnent, arid .a '}cid stands before you looking down, scuffing his feet at' 
something imaginary in the dirt, and says, 'Gee,' you’re not around much 
any iViorU- .. _ ,y 15 

“Are you' still successful? Do you have anything, to rejoice about except ' 
notoriety and a stack of invitations?; Is that success?’! 

<1 think about! that a lot now that we’re besieged. And I’m finding 
out, like lots of others before me (some of whom warned me in advance), 
that siiccess, interestingly ‘enough,., turns out ,,to be i mixed blessing. It’s 
bright with opportunity, but it’s' also jammed up/with problems — p. lot 
like walking arorind town with a rattlesnake ; in yoimnront pocket. . 

It’s a|i old story. I’ve read about it in wanmas books arid magazines. 
I’ve seeri it at work on other people. I neylr really expected to have to 
deak witi it personally,' but-' here I am, writing ’this in Room 219 of the 
Gr^at Smokies' Hilton in Ashevilte instead of at .my cluttered/' desk, be- 
-cause theijc are too many distractions at home 1 '. .. , j, I ” ' . 

V, Visibility presents; rather fragile, organization! like oqrs, with a number of 
problems. iSome examples; 'When a group that’s used to getting 3'detters a 
day suddenly begins to get 40 a day (something like 14,000 a year ) , "and 
has to answer them with a staff of high school students that can only work 
on the project, part time, and they have a- number of other activities that 
we’d like tfiem to be involved in besides answering letters anywayj then 
souse adjusjments ai'e needed. When we run a, workshop for teachers in- 
terested in implementing the same sort of, project. in their own locations, 
and twenty 'of those teachers ask permission to bring their classes up for a 
day to see’oi|r operation, we know that if we say yes to all of them it’s going 
to* mean thajt the equivalent of month of school days will Haye been 
spent giving guided tours instead of writing, articles,, and that all the 
groups are going to go away disappointed anyway jbecause all ihere is to 
see- is a 'litfle cluster ©f three impossibly cramped ten-foot-by-ten-foot 
rooms cluttered with typewriterVrind envelopes and paper (we can’t take 
them to A’isijt ' contacts you can’t fit a whole class into the' tiny living 
room of .a rnounUiin home). Yet we know that if w-e say no to them, we 
run the risk of seeming brusque and unco-operative and cold, ^nd here we 
are again —stuck 'between a rock and a hard place. You get the idea. 

So it’s' been- pretty interesting around"’ here for the ' laSt.^year or two. 
Margie, Suzy, Patf and I, -as a staff, have, learned a lot, and we’re slowly 
beginning to develop some techniques for coping; trying ttk stay positive 
and helpful whenever wel* can, but also trying to keep foremost in our 
• minds that image of a kid, disappointed, scuffing his feet in the dirt. \ 
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i The prsUem, of 'course, becomes, to figure out a way to grab that thlnf 
called succdss, shake it up, turn it inside out* and make it work for us; in.-, 
stead 'of lettingut eat us alive. Here’s the system we’ve' devised for the mo- 
ment. It seems to feerworking iff the biggest areas of concern. f 
! The first area is that I jokingly tag the “I know you’re busy,- but . . .” 
department' since' we- Hear that line many times a day. .!! the .request asks 
me, to come aiyd speak, Task a couple of questions in return. Is the group 
that’s inviting (me willing, for exapqflej . to .foot not only my expenses, bqt 
also those of two or" three of the students?' If they aren’t, I 'usually dqn’t go. 
Is the ‘group asking us fob some specific input, or is it looking for entertain- 
ment?^!' it’s a group of English machcrs* from the state of -North Carolina 
that are really Iqoking for some Vays to get- their kids involved; or, a .high 
school in ‘Parkersburg,"' West Virginia, that wants to start a similar project- 
and wants nie to come and help ’get it off the ground; if \ve can spare the 
time away from the .office, and if it’s not during , one off those months we_ 
periodically "set aside just for -the kids here and. let nothing else interfere, 
then we might go. On the other hand, 'if TPs a group that is a four-hour 
drive away, and just wants a little after-luncheon presentation to fill a 
hole in the program chairman’s calendar, ^which for. us means a full day % 
away from the office with a good chance mat little will be accomplished, 
we don’t go. If it’s a local group within our- or an immediately adjacent 
county, we almost always go becayse wo, feel it’s (vital that, people in our f 
area know what we’re up, to. \, , r i . 

Using this system, we can get most of me student editors opt on at 'least 
ope good trip (after they’ve all been on.ee, we (Usually; burn down every- 
thing else until the next; school, year), and we find that some ‘fine things 
'often happen- on those trips that add yet another dimension *to our program. 

■ On numbers of occasions, for example, the! kids; we’ve taken with us have 
never been on a plane ’before, have gievefl enCpuntef ed a hotel elevator, 
revolving doors, escalators^ and have never been -erif^rtained at a sit-down, 
dinner. They’ve just never had the chance. Nor have they previously been 
put into situations where they’re asked ,for| qhfographs, or where they ’.re 
asked to address a group thaf may be as large as s several thousand people, 
or where they’re asked by? teachers for thMr'r advice as to how teachers 
should teach, of what it’s really like to be a high, school student. I’ve seen 
them stunned again and Ugain by the fact! that adults are asking their 
' opinions on certain issues and are seriously /considering, accepting, dr cfial- 
lefiging., their answers dm a healthy, friendly exchange of vi^ws. We try to 
pull out all the stops on a trip and give completely of ourselves to the 
sponsoring group. Ar a result, many of the students we take are put in 
situations where, .they have to .think, seriously about our project— what it’s 
all about and precisely how it works — because they’re going To have to 
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particulate all that to people who have never been here. Suddenly they find 
themselves not only with' a "new „ understanding of who, in part, their 
audience out there is, and a new understanding of the fact- that lots of 
people they’ve never met before are watching their work; but they also 
find themselves evaluating the work they’re doing and the whole Foxfire 
project Jn*a new, more serious,* and more objective light. Even if the end 
result of the visit, is that nothing specific is accomplished by being there, 
the kids, at least, come back having had a solid, sobering Experience— and 
often come back, ne^vly recharged and Committed, thinking of ways to alter 
our" operation here at home to better serve the other, kids, f the audience 
that’s waiting for their next magazine, and the community in which the^y 
work. - ^ , , 5 1 

Jf' the request is from an organization that wants to come here and do 
some 1 filming or some photography, certain other questions come into 
pla^’ all of which lead up to the big question : into what position is th6 
request going to put the people who might be filmed or photographed ?» 
What’s in it for them besides publicity that might bring people "trooping to 
their doors, and v dc& they want to be put in that position? But first, the 
class as a whole decides whether or not they will be willing at the time 
designated to work closely with a camera crew ( if the crew doesn’t want 
tfie kids around, but simply wants introductions, we don’t even consider it). 
If the kids have recently been through such an experience* arjd they don’t 
want to' gear up to do it all over again, or if they’re involved in ^o 
many things that they don’t feel they can .take the tim e 5 the project is 
vetoed. 

If, however, they are interested in looking at the project more closely 
and perhaps want to do it, they ask for more details. For example, the 
, JFG Coffee Company recently decided tha't it needed a new set of 'com- , 
mercials,- and Fitzgerald Advertising, Tnc., was hired to make them- The!) 
plan was to make six commercials,- each featuring a mountain person (the 
JFG marketing area covers much of the southern Appalachians)- demon- . 
stratiitg some skill. At the end of the thirty-second scene, all the person had 
to -say was something to t^ie effect that, “It take a lot of skill and patience 
to do this.” Then the announcer would come' in-and say, “Just as it takes 
this person time and patience .to make- but ten so > too, it takes JFG time 
and patience to make a fine coffee.” Sometfeag like that. 0 

Thinking^ they might be able to save filming, time, and save trouble, 
they approached us and asked if we would be willing to locate the subjects 
for the^commercials and prepare them sb that all the film crew had to do 
‘ was walk in, film the six scenes in four days, and walk*. out. It sounded 
unsavory at first, but we told them the kids might be willing to do it. They 
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would simply haye to come up and present their case and let the kids de- 

l ' . . . 

cide. v v - , ‘ / 

The writer and producer flew up 'from New Orleans, and I gave them’ 
a class period', to present their: story boards to the kids and answer questions. 
The kids wanted tp know if Foxfire's name would be used (they didn’t 
want it to be'j), or if the name of the courfty would be used (they didn’t 
want that either after seeing the number of tourists that came through as a 
result of the (novie Deliverance ) , or if the conthct \yould have to drink 
some coffee (they didn’t want that). They also wanted to know how much 
each would be paid, how long they would have to work, etc. They grilled 
the ad agency representatives tor an hour, then told them they would talk 

about it among themselves' and; let the agency know next week. „ , 

For several ; days, that, was 1^11 ^they* talked "about. Finally 'they decided 
that they’d co-operate if they could find people in the community who 
wanted to do it. They headed out to locate a, butter chufnerf a beekeeper, 
a man who would plow with a horse, some quilters; a weaver, and someone 
who would dig sassafras and make tea with it — all skills the ad agency 
wanted pictured. Imtwo days they had found them all, and they called the 
agency and said that they could come in if they paid, the people in cash 
just as soon as theycameras stopped rolling, would give -us copies q( the 
finished commercials for our .archive, and- would pay for a community 

showing. * ••• " 

.. The agency agreed, came in, and the kids had it -set. up so they got all 
they came for in less than four days. 'The contacts got paid on the spot, 
and everyone was happy. One of the contacts, for example, came up to 
the kjdsTifterwafd and said, “I just want you all to- know that I am -grate- 
ful tQ you for thinking of. me. That’s the most money I ever made at one 
time in my life. That will pay for my seed and fertilizer this year and put 
me in the black for the, first ‘time in years.” The party was held, and over 
a' hundred people came to watch the finished commercials before they 
were to start airing,; and they approved* And later, when one of the sul> 
jects was bitten by a copperhead, the ad agency sent up a donation, to help 
with the hospital expenses. 

Another recent "request was from a production company that wanted to 
film a two-hbur television special here. The film would tell the fictionalized 
story of a boy who came from a*city, got involved in a project like Foxfire, 
and through that involvement came" to some new understanding about 
himself ' and his heritage. The project went through several months of 
negotiations; script writers .even camC from California with a sample script 
in hand, and in the end was not agreed f ‘to because the kids insisted that 
the film should not be called Foxfire, nor could the project shown in the 
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Tim be called' Foxfire, since the story itself was fictionalized and hari 
never happened here since our name would pinpoint t-he location 
.geographically. The'company, having already made a number of concessions, 
balked at that one, and the contract was never signed. I have friends w-ho 
think that the kids, in that case, made a mistake. Whether they actually 
did or not is somewhat beside , the point. The fact is that they made a 
decision that they believed in after weeks of real deliberation, and that, 
decision was adhered to even though I personally thought (and told them' 
I thought) that making the film might be a fine educational experience, 
might lie a chance for us to provide an antidqte to Deliverance, and might . 
be a fine chance for us" to. help shape what could be a genuinely exciting 
television offering. In the end, the experience the*" students went through 
in the, act of having to come to their decision was probably enough. And 
it was a Weighty experience for me personally to watch them at work, see 
the intensity of -their commitment to our project and our community, and 
see the seriousness- with which they^deHberated^ as to how they felt both' 
the project and the community should be allowed to beiused by others. 

In another vein, if the request js from a person or group- that wants to 
oome and visit and be taken by us to meet some of the people we’ve written 
about, we turn it down.. From the beginning, our hope was that our project 
would, in’ part, encouragej others to begin to look in their own back yards 
for the riches that are thqre, and for the' experiences that can come from 
that mvoKastni^t with a community. Every neighborhood has its own Aun-t 
Aries and its own kids that could easily be put in touclvwith -them. When 
people want, instead, to come’ here ^and be given a guided:- tour, we’ve 
failed, in a sense, to accomplish part of what we set out to do. We have no 
intention of putting our contacts on bublic display, or running bus tours 
•past their homes. That’s not "only -degrading but dehumanizing: .V- ,« 

On, the other -hand, if the request i^ from a person or. group that wants' 
to come and work with the kids, get (or give) ideas, engage them in some 
serious discussions, or, perhaps try to impleipent .the same sort of project - 
back home, therr we read the letter in class. If some kids want to host the 
group and really set up a first-rate visit) we give- those kidS 1 the letter, and. 
frorn-that point on, TFs^theijpresponsibility. One of them writes the group' 
back, tells them to come -ahead, Aw>ricijynhthe dates and details, and hosts 
the group when it arrives. If there are no kidsTvHo want to take it. on, we 
write back- with our apologies. The alternative (and we know^his fronv 
bitter experience ) is -two or riiree groups a day cpming through, no work 
done here, and, after a time, zero educational experiences for the students 
involved. The last tiling we tVant is to -see them turned into the equivalent 
of. the bored) faceless guides at places like Mammofh Cave. \ ■< 

To handle the requests for craft items the contacts make, the kids each 
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year set up a team that %ill take the letters, pick up the items, give the 
contacts the Till purchase price; bring the items back, and -wrap and ship 
them at our expense.. It's one of many services* we try to provide for our - 
contacts as part of .our attempt to thank them for the, time they’ve spent 
with us. The kids -get a gPod sense, through activities like these, of. what 
it’s like to give of themselves ancf use 1 part of their sesoutfces to help others. • 

® If the request is for a job with uspwe don’t usually consider it unless it 
comes from a community person, or T kid who used to woriqwith us, has 
just finished college, and wantsUobcome back home. If the request is for us 
tQ consider a manuscript for publication in the, magazine, we turn it clown, 
because the kids write all the articles.. On the other hand, if someone writes 
in and Wants us to find and take a picture of their grandfather’s grave, or 
want’s us to provide additional details about something we wrote, or wants 
.other specific information and we have a kid who wants to track that . 
down, we turn it over to him. If we don’t have anyone with the time, we 
usuallyywrite back, tell 'them we’re holding the request, and wait until a kid 
comes aTlif^Who wants* to hackle it. Theoretically-, each student should be 
held responsible for his article and for any questions from readers that it 
may stimulate. The problem in oiy case -is that by .the time the article 
comes out in book form and begins tp draw questiohs, the kid hats already 
graduated from our school and is out in the world somewhere. 

In some cases, we feel that- the request really deserves attention 5 ' whether 
or not there is a student, to handle it. In those cases, we as a staff take 
- il on "ourselves on our own free time. By and large, however,- the general 
rule^is that if we can’t turn what corner. through the office into a true 
learning experience for some students' here, then there’s no room for it.! The 
alternative is tp be swamped, and to watch the main goals of- our work go 
=» down the drains.- . . - ^ ^ 4 : ' . ■ ’ ' ■ - 

The second area! of success is money, and again the question becomes 
that of how the ■'■income can be taken and used by the kids so they can 
lea'rn and accomplish something in the process. Everyone wants it. Who’s 
going to get it? And who’s it going to be given by?; . . 

Some time ago, we set up a\non ? p-rofit, tax-exempt corporation with our 
own Board of Directors, Advisory Boards, lawyer, etc. The corporation 
exists within the ^hool as a sepotaSt: organization." All of the income goes 
into the corporate account. A portion of it is used to pay the staff ^embers 
who work • with the kids, to pay the salaries of'the many kids^we hire full 
'Hjme to work with us during the- Summers, ’to buy equipment and supplies, 
pay our printing and postage*»f?ffi&telephone bills, give scholarships or ldans 
to our kids who want to go oryjK; college and can’t otherwise, pay expenses 
on extended collecting trips into the mountains, and so on. 5 \ 
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• 'Beyond those expenses, the students, are encouraged to try to conie up 
with responsible, useful ways in which the balance of the money can be 
invested tc/ provide income to continue the project long after the Book 
royalties have dried up; be returned to the community. in which we work; 
be donated to worthy groups; or be used to help out our contacts. * 

Two years ago, for 'example, the students Voted to purchase a fifty-acre 
piece of property to which they wished to move and then reconstruct about 
twenty endangered log buildings. A .check -for .$35',ooo was written to pay 
for the Jand, and a fourteen-year-old kid signed it. Millard Buchanan, a 
retire^' logger 1 . in the community, vy'as hired as. foreman; and with hifn in 
charge, a collection of -community people and students began, in April of 
1 974, to move the buildings. By Christmas, they had seven log buildings 
ancf two barns up and under new roof?. This year, approximately ten- 
more cabins will be added. Then, for. years to come, new groups oTcorrf- 
munity kids will be engaged in doing t^e required finishing work. . ■*' 

,. The area is divided into three groups s of buildings. One area is set aside 
for the ..collection of artifacts (looms, 'spinning wheels, wagons, tools, etc.) 
the project has amassed oyer the years. / Here, new groups of, kids c^n 
hctuaJJpy- use the collection themselves, mr/they can borrc 


hctuaJJgq use the collection themselves, * or/they can borix)W frqmUUt' 0 mke 
supplies to a contact thpv’ve found who can showJtbemTiow to make an 
object, but has long sincf: parted with his tools a,nd materials. 

The second area will house,. in‘ separate buildings, our collection of audio 
tape^, 'photographs,' videotape, and film. Bach building will, aside from 
the collection, also contain workihg/editing- studios. In the videotape cabin, 
for example, will be the editing decks and equipment the students use for 
produbang, the- shows- they film, edit," and broadcast on a weekly basis over 
the local cable TV network. Using equipment they’ve purchased themselves 
with book royalties, the kids produce shows that range from basketball 
games, "to community group discussions of- local issues, to ‘Foxfire inter- 
views that bring the pages of the magazine to' life— all shows that we all 
hope give duf community a new sense of Tmity and interdependence while 
teaching the kids some very professional skills. j 

The third ‘group of buildings will' b'e set aside and furnished so that 
people who attend workshops, conferences, or board meetings . that the 
kids host will have accommodations or so additional staff members who 
want to work with us for short periods of time will be able to settle in right 
away in rent-free housing, w ’ 

The remainder of the land — some forty acres — will be used as an en- . 
vironmental laboratory for all 'the students in the area. 

The students have decided— in what will doubtless be greeted as an un- 
popular* decision — that the project will be-elosed to the general traveling 
public? There are many 'historic restorations in the mountains that people 
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one of our buildings and breaks his back?” “What happens if I suddenly 
find that more and more of my creative energy is going into the 1 ’ mainte- 
nance, care, and feeding of the beast itself than into the projects, or into 
insuring the flexibility, responsiveness, and creativity of the group as the 
needs: ofTids change from ygbr to year?” • 

' We’ve all seen it happen. A great idea ,(like a public school system) is 
somehow transformed into a grotesque, clanking, rus^encrusted machines 
.the basic maintenance .of which saps everyone's time and energy to the 
detriment the original goals. Or someone founds a great organization 
only to find himself afraid that not a single other person can run -it nearly 
as well; when senility strikes years later, the individual has made no plans 
for the organization’s survival, or for ‘a hand-picked successor to carry on, 
and the whole thing collapses with a sigh. . 

* , r And it’s not enough to say, “Let it all take care of itself.” It won’t. In our 
case; who gets our land? Let that take care of itself; and it falls- into the 
hands of a . Florida -land developer. Who gets our continuing royalties from 
the sale of the books? Let that take care of itself and the IRS snatches it. 
WBo gets our. archives and our'collection? Let that take care .of itself, and 
every antique dealer around has a field day. 

It’s not the problem of whether or not the stuff' will be disposed of. It’s 
how. it will be disposed of if something goes awry. WithoutTome attentiomto 
those details, it could all fall into the hands of the vultures who wait on 
the sidelines, cheering, and then move in tdqget a free ride off our sweat and 
toil, make money off what we’ve .done, and leave the kids by the wayside 
wondering jUst whatohe hell happened. _ % 

We’ve tried' to cover all that. Early, talented graduates of our school 
have been and are being brought ba,ck from college as full-time employees 
and board members. Money has been set aside to -guarantee salaries. Lia- 
bility insurance packages have been £et up. Luckily, the kids guarantee our 
.responsiveness and flexibility just because they are kids, aq,d we care about 
them deeply— there’s a new group of them every year,' fresh and demand-r 
ing, clamoring to step brand take over. «, 

If all else fails, there are documents that will insure that equipment will 
be given to appropriate groups, Uncf the restoration wilt go to the county 
'as our way of thanking its residents for being so patient- and co-operative 
with -us. And at the very least, we fan all rest secure knowing that a num- 
ber of kids who-worked with us were able to share and help direct a great, 
experiment that took them, for a time, far beyond their ordinary high 
school fare. And that’s something. But Tm counting on the belief that .we 
can do even better than that, and I’m working toward it. 

® Beyond all this, of course,' is the dgoTurden 'success ,ean fjlace on a per- 
son’s, head. Groups -approach me, convinced that I am- something I know 
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that' I am not. Convinced that I came to the mountains with the whole 
grand schema int act like a symphony in my mind. 'And, most distressingly, 
convinced that it was so brilliantly executed tactically' that they could 
never duplicate it themselves. _ 

That’s all baloney. The whole thing was a series, of both fortunate acci- 
dents (having a- fraternity brother at Doubleday. for example, who Set up 
The Foxfire Book; or meeting the’ IDEAS folks completely by accident 
one day in Washington), and. tinvj day-by-day responses to the needs of a 
group of kids that gradually gave us the shape and form we now have. 

Th? whole thing is now •being duplicate# -sO many times (thanks to the 
help and persistence of IDEAS, which has used our kids as consultants to 
help start similar projects in places , from Maine to- M issouri, from .Alaska 
to Hawaii, and which is now making ..available! a complete printed package 
that detailfj to any interested group the educational philosophy and the 
various skills arid tips helpful to know in pulling it off) that it 1* now ob- 
vious that all manner of individuals, institutions,- and informal groupings 
of good people* .can ’get something similar going in their 'own l^catjbhs if* 
they just want to badly eitough. .. ' 

I keep reminding myself of all that. 

The* ever-present collect'ionNaf people seeking autographs- can change a 
person’s head,, but the kids are (Tally helpful there. As folks come up, the 
kids often nudge 1 me from. beHincl\and whisper something like, “Think: 
you’re a big deal d&rr’t you?” And I'keep reminding myself that we, as a 
'staff, arc guestSF'in. this school, aftd that Aye could he asfyed ttpleave at -any 
time if things^yy^nt awry. That, of course, wpu Id be our death— we would 
ho longer -haveAccess to the students, and tlicr.e would no longer he any 
reason to coj^'inue. All these -facts help keep success in soivft sort of per- 
spective, and that’s vitt^f 1 r ' • .. . ^ 

Is it going 'ttf V^prljpfehifik so, if think we’re going to be -okay. Because, 
•yesterday, as I \ya3v walking across campus, two -kids tackled; me -and the 
books. and papers '! was carrying were suddenly scattered across -the grass. 

t ■' \> ' .. . BEW 
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W e -had heard of Simmie Free 
long before we first met him. 
He was the fiesty, good-hu- 
» mored little man — -laughed at by some,, but far more often laughed along 
with— -that you id see once in a while on the streets of town with a. little 
half-full half-pint bottle stuck in the left hip pocket of his overalls. Usual IV ‘ 

he was -making the rounds of those who enjoyed his company -A: W. 

Adams in the bank, for example, or some of the boys down at the court- 
house. .. J ' . 

He had a reputation as a retired moonshiner who used to make some of 
the best liquor in the region. So three of us went to meet him, initially to 
talk about moonshining. A$ we bounded “across the lit tie jvooden bridge on 
the dirt road to the three-room house he ;tnd his wife, Annie, live in, ■ he 
appeared on the porch, waved hello to" us with an expansive, warm salute, 
and was-^oen--l<^rding--us--pfoudly--t-hr ough th e w od ds al cmgra-- drymre eic -bed' - ' 
littered with barrel hoops and staves from previous operations to show us’ 
the snail-shell furnace hidden up behind his house where he made his last' 
batch of pure corn. “The law came and got my copper pot," he roared, 
“and they didn’t: even ask me could they. And they never even brought it 
back, the damn fools! That’s wrong to take a man’s stuff and not ask him.” 

1 hen he sneaked a quick look at us to see, whether or not we were catching 
onto, his brand of humor, ... and, .seeing that we were grinning at each other, 
burst out into delighted, infectious laughter... He-had us hooked, and every 
half-dofcen steps he’d pause, gesture at something with his stick, and then 
hit us with another polished one-lin«r: 

“We had a ..good sheriff t then. He’d put me up free every Saturday- 
night!” .... 

“I can’t get around as well as them young °boys. Know why? ’Cause 
I’m older than they are!” 

See those turnips there? Get you some. Won’t- cost you nothing. My 
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name’s Free, and they are too ! I don’t eat turnips raw. Know why? ’Cause 
I don’t have a tooth in my head ! Watch out I I’ll tell lots a’jokes on y\” 

“Them briars is little, but they’re like I am. They ca-n sting y’ !” 

“Man tried to buy my land but I wouldn’t sell. Said I. couldn’t use thj 
money. He asked me, what I, was . goirtAtjdp with all. that land. Said, ‘Hell, 
r I’m.goin’ t’carry it with meT ” 

- is 'S' ' 

“Know why that corn’s^so high? It’s them sob’-s goin’ t’th’moon. That 
. corn V just took out after, ’eny!”-. . • n . „ 

“Me and lliin’s a little kin, bnTThat ain't, worth nothin'. I got some kin 
• ' as mean; as ever drawed a breath, They're honest, but they’ll daw your 
eyes out!”- , \ 

On the third visit, we were paraded into the living room, where ..seats 
were waiting for us, and were greeted with, “Today we're not going to 
talk about., juoonshining. Today we he going to./, talk about hunting/’ And 
for hours lie filled us with hunting tales. 

Recently Annie had a heart attack, and the eighty-two-year-old Simmie 
had one shortly thereafter. "1 was hocin’ my tomaters and all of a sudden 
it hit me and there I was with my face stuck in th’ground. I reckon 1 was 
tryin’lo hoe with my nose !”• ’ 

J he last time we visited, they were both back at home, weakened, but 
full of fun. “Me and hef; we have a' big |ime here together.” 

We’re honored that they allow as tKshare hi that. • 

j ' w 

Interviews and photos by Ray McBride,' Don MacXeil,* and . Gary 
T u r n etc 

7 FO^HlNEr ^ 

Simmie was born on his grandfather’s place in TurnerviHe, Georgia, on 
January' 14, 1892. (“Pa said- at five o'clock, and I couldn’t argue. I 
wouldn’t of argued to him anyhow. He would have given me a whippip’.-. 
‘s- I hat’s the way it goes.”) His father never owned a -piece .of land. He 
lived, raised his fifteen children, and died (at the age of 1 09.,) on rented 
land. •- 

.For many, years after he was grown and married, Simmie didn’t Own 
land either, and moved from place to place, job to job, trying to keep his. 
family supported. They were constantly on, the move. They lived, for 
example, for a 'short time on his brother Willie’s 'land near the Macedonia 
Church. “Two of my children are lavin'. over there right now; Willie and 
Catherine, they’re restin’ and will be all right. We've got their graves fixed 
up as good,as anybody could have it. Anyhow, they’re over there. That flu 
epidemic of 1919 like to killed, us all. Come damn near killin’ me. I held 
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out that the only thing that kept me alive was just saying, ‘I ain’t: gonna 
die!’ Don’t never say you’re gonna die. If you . do, you’re shore 'as hell 
gonna, die; Just don’t give up. They was four people layin’ at Macedonia 
Church and nobody to„ f bury ’em or nothin’. Me in the bed with double 
pneumonia fever and not able to go nor nothiif, or nobody else hardly. 

• I’ll tell you" them was bad times. That 1919 was the awfullest time I ever 
see’d in my life.” ' ' '■ ■ \ 

Six weeks after he was married, he had to serve eight months in tjhe 

Gainesville jail for making moonshine, and when he was released, be and 

Annie lived at his father-in-law’s apple orchard in Habersham Country , 
where he worked for ten cents an hour. “I kept on working for a good 
■ , long while before I done anything else. Then I took government training 
about pruning apple trees. I went to working in the orchard and I .went 
ahead and had an expert primer teach me how to prune. And I stayed 
with'hy'h for a right smart while. I don’t know how long I worked there. 

It got time in the weather that I didn’t have much pruning to do there 
because we had most of it done on his orchard. And there was a feller 
named Frank Garrison that was up there on the Habersham Orchard just 
about a mile and three quarter from there. Habetsham Orchard was the 
name of it. J went, up there and v I don’t know how long Ikstaycd up there; 

, „ - . ^ time with -Frank Garrison, a mighty fine guy .to 

•* work for. And that’s when our oldest boy was bom, Grover. Then I 
fnoved back dc^/n to my daddy-in-law’s. Stayed there ’a long time. Then 
another one of our boys was born, Lewis, our second boy. He was born 
there, and then we moved from there too.”' 

Several orchards, a sawmill, and a son (Harvey) later, found Simmie 
* and tils" family in North ’Garblirla where they moved from Moses Creek* in 
Jackson .County to Franklin, Dillsboro, Sylva, Cullowhee,- a Blackwood 
lumber company ^awmill, Chaney Fork, and finally to Rich Mountain, 
where he found -another job getting out acid wood. “The 'boss got me to 
, takin over the loading of acid wood cars. I had me two hands but I was 
the one seein to it, you know. 1 he Wood was a coinin’ five to six, maybe 
eight miles by water. And it woujtj come in there in a flume — two planks 
nailed together. We had to make our flumes and everything — make it 
curve and go down — make it so water would just fly in it to haul the 
wood. you could get on a log and ride. I had some that worked for 
me did do 'it. Find a place and -they could ride for half a mile nearly. Just 
get orTS big stick of acid wood and just sit 'on it and the water would 
just push' ’em. Then they’d have to get out and walk back. I seen a feller — 

- one of the Parker boys — he was riding by himself and was holding onto 
the stick right behind him and the wood had jammed behind him, and he 
didq ; .|. know it. He was holding on with his hands and had his fingers 
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•down in again’ the end of* the Wood. And the jam had ttfrne'd loose above 
there and it came right down in there and hit his two fingers and cut 
them off just like you had takfen a knife and cut them off. ^ 

“You could get just as' wet as water could be. When yob' got there, it 
Was just like gettiiF down in the -creek .and staying there. The wljod would 
come' and fall right in the [railroad] c-ar. Well, we’,d go three cars ever’' 
day. That was a day’s work. And them -two fellers— one in one end of the 
car'and the other in the- other- — and me wa'tchin’ so if they got a car loaded 

and . wood went to pile up on’em, I’d throw the stop in and put the wood 

out on the ground. Then let ’em catch up- with me and, pull' the stop out 
and let the wood go right on in the next car. We’d load three cars a ’day, 
I worked there- for over a year in the acid wood business. They was a lot of, 
people cdine up from Georgia to -work with me. That water* didn’t suit 
everybody — didn’t suit me — -but I was in it jdst the. same as they was. And 
in the winter time, they wasn’t no need in- bavin’ -rubber clothes but we 
did* have. When I’d go to take off my overclothes — rubber, clothes you 
know— they : d be sc cold they’d bejroze. They’d just , stand there. Froze 
just as hard as they could freeze. I believe that’s one. thing that’s causing 
-me to/ have arthritis so bad today. Mountain water up in there on them 
Balsam Mountains stays cold. I made*. thirty- five cents an hour there.” ' - 
Several moves later, the family-settled two miles above the Tuckaseegee, 
North Carolina, posroflfice. “We lived aTibut two mile from there, on Ben 
Harris’ place. That’s where I had t to go to bUy my groceries and get our 
rriail-from. We stayed up** there, I reckon a year. One of my boys, rriy third 
boy then, took th’pneuinonia fever, and I had to walk from Ben Harris’ 


doctor. Arid, th’doctor weighed ’bout three hundred pound. Big Doc 
Nichols. He ’uz big enough ! ]. = *■■ ' j , 

: “And so I went down there and got him. He "said, ‘Well, Mr. Free^ it’l[ 
cost ya’ a dollar a mile, and it’s forty-two mile!’ And I said, ‘Yeah.’ I 
knowed it was that far.. . •= 

, - ,“I said, ‘I ain’t h’carin’ what it costs. I wanbyou to go up there and' 
see what you can, do for Mm. I believe he’s got pneumonia, fever. I’ve 
had it myself several times, and I believe he’s got' it.’ He just got in his c^r 

had a special car built for him— and I just nearly had to stay half-way 

bmpart a’one a’his legs to gefcin. He drove up there then — back home. 

“Well, when I got back home, he doctored 'my bov, and give medicine 
enough to do, I don’t know, three or four days. And he said, ‘Nbw if lie’s 
not better’, I believe it was two days, ‘use tfi’medicine you got and do just 
like I tell you and he’ll get alright.’ Well, we was doin’ ever’thing we could, 
just like he was tellin’’— way over in there forty mile from nowhere— right 
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back in th' mountains, too. Plenty of bear and ever'thing right around where 
we was living. Weil, he kept gatin’ better and finally got over it.’ 

“I had dogs., and hunted tip there lots then; catching coons, foxes,, 
anything for fur. Fur was good then. So I had 'bout six dogs that I hunted 
with. The doctor had to leave his car about a mile from where I lived. 
And my,, dogs followed me back over there [to where the car was parked] 
and as .we went by. we had to pass some old apple trees. Before we got 
there my d%x had got a animal treed. Up there in them apple trees, the 
possums had been eat in' apples. They was settiir there treed, and Big' Doc 
Nichols said. 'Boy, I wish I could get a good possum,' 

"And f said. ’Well get one now. We go.t there, to where thev was two 
up in a apple tree. I went up and trot one of'em down, and I said, Have 
you got a box or anything we can put this one in?’ 

"He said, 'I may have.' He. looked, and he found a sack of some kind. 
He says, ‘I’ve got a sack.' 

"1 said, That’s bettcr’n a box.' I said, ‘Let's get this one.’ And it was a 
great big, pretty, fat possum. And put it in a sack, and he held the sack, 
and I went back up in the apple tree and caught that'un and bringed it 
down. Put it in th'sac.k for im, and he said, ‘Don't you want to keep one?’ 

"I said, 'No. I have more coons and possums to eat -than I've got am- 
use for. I got plenty a’ hogs out around my pasture.’ I had a place rented, 
rail fence around it, and I had about forty head a hogs just a’rurmin out 
in the woods. I could kill one anytime I got ready, 'cause thev was plentv 
of acorns an things for’em to stay fat on. They wasn’t like the hogs we got 
here now. They was raised out in the mountains, and they knowed how to 
make a livin'. I hey d just get fat, enough. It 'was. good eatin’, too. It 
wasn't a wiki hog, but I mean they was out in the woods.’ They wasn’t 
scared of me. I ccuki call’em and they’d come to me and I’d feed’em when 
fnow was on th 'ground! •. 

“I told my wife Annie there, ‘Just as quick as Harvey gets aide, no 

more North Carolina for us -we’re leavin’.’ And sure enough, just as 

quick as he got to where he could make it and we could get back home 
alright, we come back. Moved back down here on Windy' Hill, right here 
at Tiger. Just two miles from right here where I’m a’settifr. I went to 
work for th Ordinary up here in th county— Will Smith— -he’s dead now. 
Awful good, man to work for. Had to work, at that. Took a eight-pound 
rock hammer bearin' jrock in th’road. And I worked at that ten cents a 
hour, and raised our \ hildren, 1 hat s all I d get at the orchard when I 
went to work up here at this Grassy Mountain Orchard. Thev was three 
thousand apple trees up there. I lived up there with the boss for seven 
\ear had th'land cleared, and 1 set out th 'apple trees. 1'hat orchard 
makes th 'biggest and th best apples anywhere % the state of Georgia. 


now 
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“Took a frurtin’ in my shoulder? and things — I imagine it was prunin’ 
and doin’ so mych — I don't know, k might a'been rheumatism. Doctors 
then called it neuralgia. But it hurt just th'same. Got to where I couldn’t 
press ih'pruncrs enough to out. a big liml>. And 1 see’d 1 wasn’t doin' no 
good that way. So I told Annie I. was gonna’ quit, gonna’ quit work; on 
the orchard. Go to work making liquor and have me a home before I quit 
or I was goin' to the penitentiary and stay there.” 

In Tiger, they settled into a twenty-four-foot-square chestnut log house. 
'That’s a damned big one-room log house. It was covered flat, and every 
time -it got cloudy anywhere, in the world, we could be at home and we’d 
'get wet before the, clouds ever got here. Now if you can beat me in tellin’ 
a tie on that, I’d like to know where* you come from! And on this land here, 
broom straw -wouldn’t grow two feet high. Now, by God, I can grow corn 
all over it higher than you can reach. 

'“Anyway, then I went to see old man Duckett’s brother who* was in 
Cornelia, Georgia. I said, ‘Mr. Duckett, I’m needin’ some ••help and if you 
want to let me have it, line. If you don’t, you don’t.’ 1 was pretty high- 
tempered back then. - 

“He said, ‘Brother Tom told me it didn't matter. what you wanted nor 
nothin’— to let you, have -it. He said that if you don’t pay for it, he would.’ 
•/■“So I said, 'Well, that’s mighty nice of you, Mr. Duckett, to go ahead 
and let me have it just on account of your brother said that. You don't 
knew me.’ . 

“He said, 'My brother does.’ ' > . 

“I said, ‘Yeah, me and hint's had a. lot a'dealins’ together.’ 

“ 'Well' he said, ‘he told me that, and he said to let you have anything 
in theworld cjowri here that I had that you wanted.’ , , 

“I said, 'BvCod, I can tell you in a few minutes what I wajit. I want 
enough lumber dressed and fixed up to build a six-room house! And,’ I 
says, ‘I want windows and doors.’ ‘ 

“He went in there and figured it .'up, counted and everything and said, 
'I'll have it up there for you day after tornohpw — $1,700 worth.' That 
was a big debt. I knowed I could make it though. I was well and healthy, 
and I krtowed how to do. And T went right ahead and got it and the 
upper piece of land the saipe way, and now we don’t owe a damned cent 
on nothin’. I paid some ever’ month or two. I just kept workin’, kept 
irnakiiY liquor; [The law] would come in and cut [my stills] up. And I’d 
run off and leave 'em. I’d come back and just pitch right in and get .me 
another still • if I didn't already have it-— go in the woods and go right 
back to work. ' ^ 

“So I don’t owe a penny on my land nowhere. I could sell it for a good 
price [to those] that’s seen it but it’s not for sale. One feller said anytime 
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I got ready to take $250,000 for it, cash, he'd just hand me th’money. He 
Vves right down here, at Tiger — he’s got it, and plenty of ..it. He’d buy it 

just like it is. Th'land ain't never been measured -just .guessed at it being 

fifty, sixty, might be sixty-five acres. Guesswork’s ail right if you can make 
it hit, but sometimes you don’t know whether you’re gonna guess it just . 
right or not. I got six acres of good bottom land here. But I’m not able to 
tend it, nor nothin’. I’m gonna haw it all turned in a few days. I can 
raise weeds without work— I can raise them without a bit of effort. That’s 
what I’m gonna do with it il nothin’ happens. I ain’t gonna sell no land — 
I’m gonna keep it. We got a good home, and we don’t have to sell it. I’m 
just gonna' live here th’rest of my days, and as long as I live and [Annie] 
lives, wei! both be here. We’re gonna stay right here, for it’s th’first land 
we’ve ever owned in our life, arid it’s gives us th’big head. We’re gonna 
stay here!” » , \ 

For Simrnie, making liquor just made sense. He could rarely make more 
than ten cents an hour at regular work, and yet he had land and a house 
to pav for, and a family to support. -With liquor, he could'turp his @wn 
crop into a commodity that would bring him a dollar a gallon. 

The fact that he did make some of best around is attested to again 
and again bv people w r ho were in the area' at the time. The difference be- 
tween him" and many of the others who made it, according to Simrnie, was 
■that he never made his only to sell, but to drink. He did make money 
from it, but he drank his share of it too. “You gotta be nice wjth your 
liquor — be dean 1 with it and handle- it right and don’t work it too young. 
You work it too young and it makes the. liquor taste bad and you don’t 
get no turn-out And then you’ve ruined ...it—.' You— gotta make it- at the 
right time, 

“There's a lot of” people who don't know how to make liquor. r I hey 
ought to make ir [as if it. were' for them, but they’re trvin’ to make it for 

the money. But look here --that's not right. The thing people ought to do 

is first calm down and say, ‘Well, I'm gonna make it honest, straight and 
right, and I'll live as long as 1 can and die when I have to.’ That’s what 
I say. I don't believe in majknv liquor to kill anybody, do you? I’d make 
liquor to drink, and if I didn’t drink it, I could sell it to somebody and go 
to bed and not cry about if,. I’d 'know they Wouldn't be hurt. 

“I made th'best line a’liquox that’s ever been made in Rabun County. I 
tried t'make it honest. Tried ('make it. taste as good as I could ’cause I 
loved it anyhow, and th’ better it tastes, the more I could drink. And I’ve 
drunken lots of it. God, I wish.. I h^d/spmc of that liquor now. I’d give a 
ten-dollar bill for a gallon of liquor 1 made then and sold for a dollar. I’d 
give twenty dollars for a half gallon! Directly, I’ll go up [on the price] 
again ! 
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“But too many people make it just for the money. They can kill you! I 
know, for some come in a damn a’killinj me. It cost me .$487.00 to learn. 

1 bought me a half gallon a’liquor up yonder. It cost me $6.00, and then it , 
about cost my life. I didn’t bother him; never did say a word about it be- 
cause I wasn’t able to. I was about dead. And I’ll tell you how he made 
his liquor. He had four-foot-square bfixes — -vats I call them, you know — 
and he took old, beat-up car batteries and worked the beer off with them. 

Then when he got ready to run it, he had a bloomin’ old thing— I don’t 
know what it was, I never saw it. But I used some of the liquor. I give 
him $6.00 for a half gallon. I ain't never told his name, but I know where 
he is. Bov, like to have killed me. Doc Turner sent some to Atlanta and 
they tested it, and they said they was enough lead in that little bottle to 
kill six men. Damn, it didn’t get me but it like to. Now I believe a man 
rankin’ liquor like that ought to be caught. I’d say it if I knowed it was my 
last word. Anybody in the world makes liquor like that should be punished. 

I had kidney trouble for a long time after that. Cost me .$487.00 in doctor 
bills. Doc Turner said I was dead. Grover — that’s my oldest boy- — said I 
was dead. Another one of them said I was dead. But I wasn’t. I ain’t quite 
dead yet, that’s th’truth. But it’s dangerous. 

“Too many that’s makin’ it just ain’t got knowledge enough to know — 
don’t understand it enough to make it right. And all they want to do is 
just push'er in and make out a great big bunch and get a handful of 
money. What’s money worth to you? Not worth a penny. Money ain’t no 
good to you. What are you going to do with all the money when you die? 

You know, I read somethin' one time, and.it wasn’t in Grier’s Almanac 

either — you can’t beat me! An d look h e re. I read where mo ney is thq ro ot * .. 

evil of all sin. Ain’t you ever read that in the Bible? It’s in there. If I had 
read that, I’d show it to you. I ain’t a preacher, 1 but I could of been one. 

But I believe a man that makes it honest and right— -I don’t believe the 
law ought to be so hard on them. Of course, that’s takin’ up for my own 
self, but I’ll do that anyhow as long as I live. I believe if a man can make 
it right, the judge ought t’let him make what he wants to’ for himself. Then 
if he does, I’ll make that judge a drink too ! 

“Now 1 it’s just as honest work as anyone's ever done. You get out here 
and make liquor and see if you don’t sweat. As far as me tellin’ ydii what 
it’s like or anything, you’d have to find it out for yourself., And.. I’d have 
to learn you first. You don’t know a bloomin’ thing about it, but /■ do. My 
father learnt me way back, yonder when I was young — back when I was 
a nine-year-old.” ' " * 

Simmie and his father cut out the pieces for and made their own stills 
from sheets of copper. His father made it the void mountain way in a 
thirty-five-gallon pot with no thump- barrel, wood for fuel, and a copper 
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worm. Simmie continued the tradition after his father . died. A typical 
recipe consisted -of fifteen bushels .of cornmealj 1 a bushel of homemade 
malt, and a half bushel oh rye. He’d cook the meal (three pecks of corn- 
meal, per stillful until, the meal was used'up), distributing the mash evenly 
in’ ten fifty-gallon wooden- barrels, let it sit overnight, add a third more, 
water the next -day, and then cover the' barrels ind let it work off until it 
was ready to, run. “When your bfeer gets ready to run, it's got a bitter 
whang. When it goes to'gettin’ a bitter wh<mg, you better be r a’ makin' 
your liquor and that’s the truth. Now the w^ty I done it— I 'don’t run 
backin'? in my liquor. I take my liquor off when it breaks, at the worm 
and run th'backin's. When I got a thump barrel, I'd have them backiivs 
to put in it and not lose a drop of liquor nowherg.” 

He'd add an innovation here and there after! it had proved itself, but he 
never moved beyond that basic style of production. ,The major innovation 
he accepted was the use of a “snail-shell’-' furnace in place of the more 
traditional bedrock style. He took us, to see; the furnace one afternoon 
[see Plate 3 !. In this rare style, everything (is the same as the bedrock 
furnace except that the flames, instead of wrapping around the pot frbm 
Jroth sides and venting on the front, move arbund the pot through a spiral 
'rock and clay flue and vent out the hack. It uses half as much wood] and 
eliminates the discomfort of heat and flhmes yenting into the operator’s face. 

“I was makin' liquor on government land so I wouldn’t have, to pay 
taxes on it, and the federal man who caught me said that [snail shell] was 
..the prettiest still they’d ever seen. They oughtn't of tore it up, but the damn 
fools did.’’ " j .•■■■' 

Simmie. never _reaily tried to. conceal /his stills. “Tain’t worth a Red. 
''You've got to get, to it yourself, and the damn law can get to it as good as 
yobvgmn. Thing to do is just keep everything quiet yourself. You don’t have 
t’get oyT-find strut your onions. Just leave your still out in the open ’cause 
if anybody’s lookin’ for it, they’re going to find it anyhow. Keep your 
.mouth shut. That’s the best thing to do.” 

.....Of course, almost everyone knew /Simmie was manufacturing; “Hell 
/ fire, I’ve had twenty-five cars right out here in my .front yard of a Sunday, 
and all 'of’em buyin’, and church gdin’ on over there across the road. I 
shouldn’t of done it, but I was pretty hold.” 

The law knew he was making it too (one -sheriff frequently did business, 
with him), and although he wa's| caught many times, Simmie remains 
convinced that each time hd was caught, it was. because an informer re- 
ported him- — and not because thd law necessarily wanted to catch him. 
He retains an intense, and typical, hatred for “reporters.” “Nobody with a 
still place is gonna’ harm Irepprt] nobody unless you harm him first. 
After you harm him first, you better watch out— you’re a mule up. a bush. 
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One time they was a feller over here-— he didn’t love liquor like I did, but 
let me tell you one thing right now, he loved liquor good. He'd even steal 
it from me. And I sold him land up there, and then he went and reported 
me. I don’t like a reporter. I’d tell the world that; and he found it out 
the next evening. He found it out and it was pretty rough finding. I just 
told him he had twenty-four hours to leave. Never come back across that 
bridge. Never. He went! If f ft- didn’t', jikst as sure as that old gun in there 
would shoot, I’d a 3 killed him. Now' fellers, 'you might not think I would, 
but I got some pretty good old shells. They shoot too. I said, ‘If youXdpn’t 
leave here w'ithin twenty-four hours, I’ll kill you just as sure as my gun will 
kill*-’ He left. And he had a good idea! ' 

“But they’d report you. That’s what they’d do. See they’d get mojiey ■ . 
for it. Report you and then get money. Why, the officers knowed me just 
as good as anybody in the world. They knowed I’d plead guilty to it ’cause 
I knowed they knowed I was in there making it. I'd go down and plead 
guilty to the judge. 

“One time 1 had a brand-new' outfit. Starting to make brandy theqe. 
Thirty-six-gallon rig. Some of the prettiest copper — never had been set to 
th’fire! Brand new. I’d just started makin’ it and gotitjust nearly: ready 
t’put the cap On. 'And a feller lived right over there that used to come o\^r 
here and buy liquor from me and try to pawn his shotgun from me for it.. 
He never had money for his liquor, and so I got tired of it. I told him just 
.to leave his old gun at home and't’come and get the liquor 'and pay me for 
it when he could. Well, he went in and” reported it. ...Went down the walk 
w : ay down here and called the law. ' 

"I- see’d him cross my pasture fence up here. I had a big pasture-^and 
a wire fence around it. I see’d him cross my wire fence up there, and me 
and -one of my ‘other boys was out down there just ready to put the cap on 
it. And I see’d him cross the fence and I said, ‘Claude, right there a’crossin’ 
that fence, i.s the law’s" tailin’. We been caught now!’ I knowed he was 
a’runnin’ with th’law, and goin’ trying to catch people. 

“I knowed I wadh’t a’goin’ with him. Anyway, there was pretty* corn — 
nearly roastin’ ears. Pretty corn. So I says, ‘You go down through that 
com patch- and cross the creek and come out up there at Nelly’s and 
Harvey’s.’ That’s one of-my boys. I says, ‘The law will be here directly.’ 
So I come on out and I picked up the cap. Some folks would [try to get 
the. whole still] but I knowed it was full and I didn’fhave time. I knowed 
he’d be here, ’ 

“Well, he come on down here across th’fence, to where the still was. So 
I come on over here to th’hbuse and I had some liquor in there and I 
poured me out a pint of liquor and -put it .in my pocket, and I had a 
ol’ double-barrel shotgun lavin’ right behind the door here. And so I reached 
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up there and got my gun with three or four shells, shut up the doors here, 
and went right up on th'hill so’s I could watclvem. Sat there, laid there 
in the sun and drank my liquor, and directly they come up yelling, ‘Fley 
ol'Simmie! Hello ol'Simmie !' and knockin' on th’door. They didn’t know I 
heard ever word they said, but I wouldn’t come to them. I knowed they’d 
earn- me to jail and I didn’t want t’go. So I just ^waited and then that 
night I staved home here. I stayed here in the back room. See there’s three 
rooms back in on this here. 

"‘So ■wav in th'^ighr my dogs started barking. I always kept a bunch of 
ol’dogs here. I waited awhile, and then’ the deputy sheriff and” his daughter 
come down’ here and thev'just knocked on th’dror. I was just a layin’ in 
there, and they knocked and knocked. I heard trim s^y, ‘I don’t believe 7 
he’s here. 1 think he’d a’come out.’ 

"I think to myself, ‘You crazy as hell. I ain’t a’ cornin’,’ And so after 
awhile they gave me up a’bein’ here and gof in th’car and went on back. 

“And th’next mornin’ that feller that reported, me, why he come on over 
here. He come at five o’clock. [Annie was] in there gettin’ breakfast, and 
I w 7 as in there in. th’bed. I heard his car crank up over there and I 
knowed he was a’comin’.- I said to herXI said, ‘Well, I'm not goin’.’ T 
went in there and took me two or three swallers of liquor and then come 
back in here. Set my gun in th’rack behind th’door. 

“So he come and said whaThe come for, antj; he -said, ‘Well, I come 
over here and 1 11 tell you what J’ll do.’ He said, ‘1 11 carry you, up to town 
and you won’t have tojyvalk and if you want me to I’ll see that you can 
get a bond.’ " 

“I saad7“You looky here. ’ I said, Tra riot a’goin’.’ I says, ‘I’ll die and go 
to hell a’fore I’ll go with you.’ And I said, ‘That’s as plain as I can speak. 
I'll die and go to hell a’fore I go one step with you !’ 

“He says, ‘Hit’ll make it harder on you if you don’t.’ 

“And I says, ‘I don’t give a damn how hard it makes it. I’m not goin’ 
and vou can depend on that.’ I said, ‘You go back up there and you tell 
the sheriff to send a man down here after me.’ I said, ‘If you try to carry 
me, me or you one is a’ gonna die !’ 

“And he knowed it, [and he went on up there and told the sheriff just 
what Tsaidl And" they ? said you could a’heard th’sheriff laughin’ fer two 
hundred yards. Laughin’ at his ol’deputy who wouldn't try to carry me. 

“So that mornin’ after they left, why I just pulled me out a jar and got 
me a drink of liquor and put it in my pocket and pulled out and walked 
to Clayton. The ol’ jail was there at that time. And ol’sheriff he seed me 
a’comin’, and he knowed, an’he come to the door and he laughed till-you 
could .a’heard him a long ways off. So- he says to his wife — she was back in 
th’kifchen I guess — and he said, ‘Come here! Betcha’ don't know who I 
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see a’comin’ ! I went on up there and talked to’im awhile. And I said 
to'im — him just a’laughin’; it was Tunny to him that that man didn’t try to 
catch me — I says, 'It’s a nice idea he didn't. As much liquor as I’ve sold 
him and dealt with him, and then him go and report me and think 1 would 
come to jail with him !' ‘And th’sherilf said t hat'd tickled him to death. ' % 

"I said, AVliat I want to do, Sheriff, is make bond, and then I want 
you to do me an accommodation.’ I said, ‘You do this, and then some 
time or another you’ll never lose nothin’ by it.’ I says, ‘You accommodate 
me, and some time or another I can do somethin’ fer you. You ask me fer 
help, and any way lean do it, you let me know and I’ll do it.’ I says, 
‘You let me come in here now and plead guilty to this and then pay you 
the [fine] on it and let me- pay it off a’fore it gets to th’grand jury room. 
Then that man ain’t gonna have a thing to say.’ 

“He says, ‘I’ll do that thing.’ ’,. 

“I said, 'Now you’re'talkin’ to'suit me.’ 

"And so he Went and he figured. up what it would -be. He said, ‘It would 
cost you forty-seven dollars.’ y - . * 

‘‘I says, ‘Now that’s all right.’ And I pled guilty to it, and it costume 
forty-seven dollars. No hereafter about’ it. Just pay the forty-seven dollars 
and that was all. And I paid it and come on back home. 

"And that informer was a’waitin’ thinking when court come that he’d 
get to bill me' and he’d get to be a witness. But he didn’t know nothing 
about it. So that’s the way I got out. Didn’t need a lawyer or nothin’. 

“But whenever I was found out, I wouldn’t deny it, for' I knowed they 
knowed me and I just wouldn’t tell them_J wasn't guilfv for T waSTlt’s 
pretty hard to lie when you know o'ne another. But they’d never catch me 
[physically] — slip up and say, ‘Oh now, Simmie, I gotcha.’ Hell, they 
didn’t have me. I'd be across the. hill ! There wasn’t no man on two feet 
could catch me. I never been caught and held but one time, and that was 
when I was fourteen years old. I got caught up yonder in North Carolina 
by mv overall bosom. I used to. Sell that man liquor lots a’fore he got to 
be deputy sheriff. Catch- dog I call it. And he run up and grabbed me and' 
he said, ‘Look, Simmie ! I got you.’ He'weighed about two hundred pounds. 
I knowed he had me, but I was as stout as a mule then to my size. And I 
was mean enough that I didn’t care. The ground was steep up in there. 
The mountains wasn't level like they are up in here. He was higher than 
I was and I jumped up and grabbed him by the shoulders. There was a 
rock cliff down where I was makin’ liquor up there in Jackson County 
and I drug him off a rock cliff that was seventeen feet straight down. He 
didn’t want to go, and, boys, he was hard to get down. When I got him 
down there I wouldn’t turn him loose till I knowed he was gone. I pulled 
his shoulders s’fer back that I knowed he couldn’t pull back. We both 
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went off together and I was just a little in front of him, and when I 
hit the ground, why I whirled over on my hands and feet and I jumped 
up and ran off and left him. They was seven of them, and I got into a 
creek a’runnin’ and I knowed the creek and I knowed the banks and I 
knowed there wasn’t no man that could outrun me. I didn’t care who he 
was. I never was afraid of no man runnin’ and catchln’ me fer I knowed 
they couldn’t do it. And I got down there in a bear road and boys I made 
it bare — right on out across that mountain right through the lower end of 
the gate. It’s a rough place, but I run home and got away. And I left 
from there and come back to Georgia ! --- 

* “But I got caught lots of times. I've went to the penitentiary. Well, I 
didn’t go. That’s a story. I didn’t go. They carried me! I had four cases 
again’ me and I had to go; I was already under six months’ probation 
and they caught me four more times. 

“So I got ,put in jail in tlayton and the sheriff — he liked me and all 
that — and he said, ‘Well, Simmie, it’s about ninety days before court. I’ll 
tell you what I'm gonna’ do. Since they brought you in’ again last night, 

I should send you off. But I ain’t a’goin’ to. I don’t aim for you to go off. 
I’m goin’ to turn you loose.:’ Says, Til just ask you one question, Simmie. 
Will you be up here when court sets?-’ . 

“I says, ‘You know damn well I’ll be here when I say I will.’ 

“He says, ‘Yeah. I’d trust you anywhere.’ And he says, ‘Well, you can f 
go home this morning. I can’t let you make bond, but I’ll open the door 
and you dan walk out.’ 

. “And so I come on home and stayed till court. When court come, I 
[went up then and saw there' was - a rough judge in charge]. So I went to 
th’sheriff again and told him I was goin’ to forfeit my bond ’cause I 
didn't ajnr'to be tried in front a’that judge that was up there — I knowed 
we was gonna’ have another judge later, and I liked the other judge. The 
other judge, me and him was huddies. He liked his liquor as good as I did 
mine. And I wanted to get hiVn to 'be my judge. So I told the sheriff, ‘Now 
I’m a’goin’ 'to forfeit my bond this time, But after court I’ll come in here 
and pay th’forfeit off and then make you a new bond.’ 

“He said, ‘O.K. Simmie, that’s all right.’ 

“I said, ‘I thought I’d tell you I was gonna’ forfeit so’s you’d not look 
for me.’ a , 

“He said, ‘I ain't gonna look for you nohow.’ 

“I said, ‘Well, „I thought I’d tell you so you wouldn’t think you had to 
hunt for me. I'll come in and make a new bond.’ 

“Then when. next court came, my judge was in there and I went in and 
pled guilty. They had four cases again’ me. And I had twelve months’ 
probation again’ me, and I’d served six of it out, then got into trouble- — 
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meanness, F reckon. Them six months that was again' me — yoli can't pay 
outa : that, and I knowed it 'cause I’d been in. court enough till I* was a 
pretty good lawyer. I knowed they couldn’t do it. Well my judge, then, 
when I got. to talkin’: to him, lie nol pressed two of th’ca§es. l ie- said, ‘You ' 

pick out two. a’ them cases, and I’ll have them throwed out-' nol pressed.’ 

So I picked out two a’ th’cases — the biggest ones — th’ones I thouglit’ud be 
the worst — and let’im nol prosse them, y’kitow. Then I pled gtiilty to the 
other three. Then he give me two months apiece on each one of them- 

three cases. Well, that made six more months, and I already had six 

months. Then he said, ‘Well, I’m a’gonng^take this six months now, and 
put ’ it with that six months, an’ Simmie, that’s all you’ll have — just six 
months. And I'm goin" to see that you don't stay that.’ 

“They carried me to th’penitentiary. I went dowm there and stayed two 
months and fifteen days and I was right back out here in th’yard. 

“I didn't use a lawyer in court. I wouldn’t have a lawyer in court. 

That’s the* worst thing a man ever had. If they ain't nothin’ again’y’, 

they’ll send you t' the ...chain gang anyhow! I ain’t never been in the chain 
gang, but I don’t see how I missed it! I’ve always been lucky at that. 

When I got. into trouble, I’ve always been just as lucky to get out as I was 
lucky to get in. I got in and I got out. 

“But I served that sentence and three others in the Gainesville jail — 81 
Maple Street: I didn’t stay in jail, I stayed under th’jail — had a room 
downstairs. Y’heard of people bein’ put under th’jail? But I was just like 
one of the boys, and got to where I s never did have to have nobody to 
stand for me, nor nothin'. I kept on cornin’ back. I had a heart attack \ 

w'hile I was down there. once. Lasted two days and nights — come in a 
damn a keelin’over. I didn’t know nothin’. I was in ward number two — 

I didn’t have to work. I was sentenced not to work. Th’judge told’em to 
fix it so I wouldn’t have to work a lick at .nothin’, -cause he liked me, and 
I liked him. But I did help cut off tater roots one day there — ol’jumbos, 

I believe they call ’em. Why they was bigger’n. any y’ever see. They’d grow . » 

from anywhere to three, four, five hundred bushel of ’em. And they had a .„ ; 

great big canner over there — just cut th'roots off and throw ’em in thefe, 

and boil’em and pdel’em, and they’d come out canned! We canned three- 

h u n d r ed-and-right y gallon cans. They’d come out red hot and you got. 

t’wear gloves. Just catch'em — just toss them to another , feller that’d be' 

a’standin' there. I done that all day one day, and the next mornin’ I 

went over there to hop up on. the counter. The boss, he was long-legged 

and I was going get acquainted with him. So I hopped up by the side of 

him and I said to him, I said, ‘Look a’here boss. Your breath sure smells v 

good to me this morning!’ 

“He said, ‘What are you in for?’ 
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“I up and tofd’im what I'was for. 

“He said, ‘You set right here and if anybody comes here and asks you to 
do anything, you tel! $m that I said for them to go to hell. You got you a 
...buddy now !' 

“So I set there and" he said, 'I gotta go over there and straighten out a 
bunch. I'll be back directly.’ Them fellers that passed me going to work 
would holler, 'Come on here, Free, and let’s gd to work!’ ■ 

“I'd sav, ‘Go to hell! I ain’t gonna work no more!’ I never did st/ikfe 
another lick at work. Him and me got outta there and walked — seemed like 
a quarter of a mile. Went to a. place- — great big room — and it was chock 
full of pints and quart bottles of government liquor. See,- they got a big 
distiller there on that farm and they made the liquor there. He yvent in 
there and he’d done took up with me by then, and he took a drirjk out of \ 
a bottle. I was a' wantin’ to drink. So I said, ‘Look a’hcrc, boss! I ain’t 
had a drop of liquor in twi weeks. Longest I ever done without ii/my life.’ 
“And he said, 'Well, it ^ right here. .You help yourself.’ He said' ‘I don’t 
care if you drink all that.' He said, ‘Me and vou can’t drink it all, hut 

» • . . 1 , i 

y ou re welcome t drink ever drop you can.' He said, ‘I can’t 'allow you to 
take one drop back only what you can carry with you.' He said, ‘Fill your 
stomach plumb fulFarfd 'at Yah Lean let you carry.’ 

‘-‘I told him, 'All right, then.' ? 

"He said, ‘You be over here ever’ mornin’ between eight and nine 
mahdELtr . Am! ATreWheug!YY vras“ca'er the. revere WmarmuT WffiJ-rweM' , 'ptill, 
back and go to the place. After we’d stayed there a week, he wanted |o ■ 
give me a key so I could go in there and get it any time I wanted it.. I said; 
,‘No sirree. I ain't! What if. I was to go in there and get a drink of that ., 
liquor and someone was to come and overpower me and take a. whole > 
hunch?' I said, ‘I won't do it, I didn't Lome down here to get into trouble. 

I come down here t’go home w 7 hen my t|me is out/ 5 
“He said, ‘How long are you down here?’ 

“I said, ‘Six months, but I won’t be here but two months.’ But I was.- 
I was two months and fifteen days. But I got out easy and quick, I thought. 
I'll be damned if they wasn’t plumb good to me. Know what they taught 
me how to do in there? Play horseshoes! I already'" knowed how to fight. 
I’ve always been quick to get mad and quick [to get] over fit. I don’t care 
if I' get a whippin’. When I lived up here in the orchard, I come in many 
of a night with my eyes swelled closed. What did I care for it? Go right 
back and try it over. I'm one that- wouldn't give up. I’ve been a tough 
little customer. Evervbodv'il tell vou that !” 
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“I used t’turkey hunt a lot. Used t’coori hunt lots. And a way back 
yonder— that's since me and her was married; — I used t ’possum hunt lots. 
Had dogs that was just the awfullest things t’tre’e possums you nearly 
ever see'd. Weil, back then, 1 ate possum. 1 thought they was as goo'd a 
meat as 1 ever ate in mv life. But later on, I. just got 'kindly weanccLaway 
from’em. 1 ain't eat no possum now in, I guess, twelve, fourle^n^rnaybe 
fifteen years. But we'd just skin’em. She’s the one khows hjjwt She knows 
"how to do it! I’d skin the possum, dress’ 'im, up good? Then. she’d take and 
boil'im good and tender? Wash’im off in clear, cold water and cook ’im 
up till he got plumb tender? Then take'im out, put'im in a pan and pu,t’im 
in the stove and bake'im good and brown. That was good eatin’, now' I’m'-, 
a’tellin'v'. And she knows how. I guess she Is* cooked more wild meat than 
any ten women that's ever been in Rabun County ’cause 1 used to keep it. 
here till the time. 1 was young and stout and able to do anything. I could 
hunt all night long aVtd it wouldn’t hurt me. I enjoyed, it,' you know. 
And I always wanted t’h-unt by myself. I 've always wanted'. t,o be .out by ' 
myself just a’huntin’. » ' ' : 

Before we moved here! we lived down in Habersham County,- tuid I 
wanted to comedo Rabun .County to go a’huntin’. I didn’t, have but -three 
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dogs then. Just" coon dogs, you know. Well, I come on over in here this 
side a'Black’k Mountain 'in the Pollyanne Gap twixt Black’s Creek and the 
Oakley ’Church. She'd always have me something cqpked to put in my 
hunting sack t’carrv with me to eat while I was out, and I'd always carry . 
stuff for mv dogs, too: This one time I was gonna lay down there and wait 
till davlight 'cause I was gping: over in a pretty rough place (which I 
didn't care for the rough woods ndr nothing); hut I wanted to do that 
'cause I'd coon hunted enough till I knowed when it was time t’get them! 
You get .-them after daylight — tree’em after daylight. Well, I come on 
over, there. I lay down and went t’sleep — laid with my head on one of. the 
dogs all night.- ‘Used it for a pillow, and.- it was a good’un too! And I 
knowed T was just as safe as I woulda’ been at home about anything^ 
a’bcrthering me. 'cause I had a gootf stock, a dogs — blue tick and redbone ■>. 
mix, and black and^tan, and they Was mean too — I mean they was mean 
enough for anything. Kill" a snake or anything that came around. They’d 
kill it. ' .. * ' 

“Well, I laid there and waited then till I see’d daylight was coinin’. I 
got up and eat me two or three bites— she’d always send me some coffee 
alone for my breakfast — and I got my breakfast ready and I sit there and 
eat. And then -I always had my little bottle with me — it had a little more 
in' it. then it’s got now [looking at. his pint of moonshine, laughing.]. It’s 
about empty' now, but I’ll put some more in it in a minute 1 I d always 
carry it with me, vou know, and -drink what I wanted to and put it back 
in my .pocket and. go on. 

“So i ftad two dogs never had been trained for coon hunting, Ijut I 
knowed they 'had the stock ip ’em ready to train. I wanted t’get’em trained 
and I knowed- how. to do it — just take the dogs and go on and go. I got 
. down in right in abov^ old man Joe Brooks’ place. He was a preacher - 
lived down rigSt* -beside Oakley Church. And so I was in w ; ay above his 
house way up in there, and I knowed them coons was in there! So F carried 
“my dogs and went on down in there, and I looked down in a little old 
branch arid there was- the tracks just coming and going like everything. 
And I knowed they was in there ^eforje, but when I see’d, that, that 
pleased me! I went t'vellin’ and callin’ my dogs, and just as quick as the$ 
could get to me, they come to me and I said, ‘Hyear! Hyear! Get in there F 
Hollered to’em, you know; and they just fell off into the branch there and. 
went t’runnin’ and barkin’ like They’d always run coon. They follered 
that branch gulley I guess a mile around there and treed up a white pine.; 
It must’a’ been nearly two foot .and a half through. An.d you know the 
limb's on’em’s so thickety you can’t hardly see through’ em, but th’sun was 
a’shinin’ good by, then. Well, I went plumb around the place, and it was 
in just aboye a great big high rock cliff where the pine tree was. 
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“Well, I went around there — go on that side and then come around 
on the other side — and I was fixin’ t’leave. I tried to. Couldn’t see nothing. 

I called little Buck — he was a' small dog^but he wouldn’t quit. I called 
him and called Rim and he wouldn’t come to me. He was sittin’ there with 
his feet up on that pine tree and barkin’ up there, and I knowed then it 
was up there. I says, ’Well, I’ll be doggoned.’ 

“Well, I didn’l have nothing-..with me •but an old dull ax, so* I kinda 
started to come on home but I couldn’t get him to quit. He was a’barkin’ 
and a’barkin’ and a’barkin’. I turned around and I went back up there 
and I said, ‘Well, I ’ll look that tree oyer one more timed And right' down 
about the second or third limb there lay as big and" pretty a coon as you 
ever .see’d in your life. He’d .got out on a limb and had his head turned 
back toward the body of the tree. Welt; there I was. I didn’t have no gun" 
ner nothirf. And I didn’t have no way a’gettin’ him but that old dull ax. 
‘Well,’ 1 says, ‘I’ll cut th'thing down.’ 

“1 pitched in there, and honestly, I guess it took me two 'hours and a 
half, or maybe three. But I cut it down and it come right dotvn over the 
top of this rock cliff where this old man had six barrels right in under 
there and the whole outfit where he was a’makin’ his liquor up in under 
the rock cliff. And that tree went right down over the top of it and it 
turned a somerset and throwed the body part of the tree a way back 
dow T n the mountain, and boy that old coon left there! The old man was>at 
the house, but if he’d a’been in there it would’a scared him to death ! 

“My dogs never had knowed how to get in there and run, but I got a 
way where I could go around the rock cliff and I come down there, 
called’em, put’em after it, and they run then. I guess they run it a mile 
and a half — just went’ around and around that little old mountain there, 
and it tryin’ t’keep ahead of ’em, you know. And .they’d never learned 
t’rarrlike they ought to, but they was a’learnin’ it then! I’d holler to’em 
ever’ time I could, and that was pretty often; and so they kept on and it 
run I know nearly an hour till they treed it up a great big ol’ forest poplar, 
and it on government, land'. And I says, ‘Uh oh! No cuttin’ this down 
, here.’ Back then they wouldn’t let’cha’. Well, they won’t do it now — let 
you cut down a tree. I wouldn’t a’beeq able t’cut it down nohow. But I 
see’d that old coon a way up there on a limb, and I said, ‘Well, now 
what’ll I do?’ . 

‘“So I pulled out and went down there to old man Aaron Wooten’s house. 

I knowed him well. I went to him, said, ‘Mr. Wooten? My dogs got a coon 
treed up there and I’d like t’get a gun and some shells and kill it. I’d like 
t’get’im.’ .... . • 

“ ‘Yeah,’ and.- he says, ‘Simmie,.Td like t’go wi’y’ too!’ He says, ‘I’m 
a’goin’ back up’ere wi’y’.’ 
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“I says, ‘Conie on !’ ' 

“We pulled out and went back up there, and that little dog that I 
couldn't call away before? He was still siftin' there, but the other two h^d 
tome to hunt me. That one’s daddy was a wirebeard, and th’best tree dog 
you could keep. Mean little dog. And s'o we got up there and I says, ‘Well, 
Mr. Wooten. If you don’t care, let me have the gun and shells. I’ll shoot it.’ 
isWHe said, ‘Yeah, for that, gun knocks me down nearly ever’ time I shoot' • 
it.’ 

“I said, 'I don’t care for a gun kickin’ — not a bit.’ And I got' around 
and got t’where I could see it. I didn't want t’kill it. I wanted t’just cripple 
it and see m'dogs fight it. 1 likyd t'see my dogs fight a coor.. Aral the coon 

was bigger than my dogs. L ■ ■ . • ■ * * _ . 

“And so he had his leg a’hangin’ over th’limb, you knfew. I told him, I 
says. ‘Mr. Wooten, I’m gonna’ shoot him in this left hind leg. I’m gonna’ 
shoot him now and maybe he'll jump out.' I said, ‘If he ever jumps out, 
these dogs’ll catch- him.’ * 

“I shot him, and the ' old ,t;oon set there — he got up-Mte didn’t cate 
whether he come out or not. He Jet there. And where .th’shot went in his 
■ leg and it was bleeding, he’d sit there and try t’keep licking that, blood 
off’n his leg. He’d look down, and there was the dogs just a’takki’ on. They 
knowed that he'd be.down directly. We just kept waitin’, and Mr. Wooten 
savs, ‘Simmie,’ says, ‘you’re gonna’ have t’shoot him again !’ , - ‘ 

/“I said, ‘Let’s give him about two or three minutes;’ I said, ‘and he’ll get 
mad and come down from there directly.’ 

“And sure enough, it wasn’t but a minute. He just kept licking that blood, 
and that shot was a'hurtin' him too I know. So I said, ‘Here! He’s gonna 
come down !’ 

‘Wild Mr. Wooten got down pretty tolerable close to the poplar tree, and 
that coon, he turned and he come down head foremost — come down with 
his head down boldin’ with his hind feet, y’know. And boy them dogs of 
mine, when they see’d him come down in sight, that’s just all they wanted. 
And th’yeUih’ — you never heard the like. They wadn’t no need t’tell them 
t'hush. Thev wouldn’t^ And that coon just' jumped right on top of that little 
dog of mine, and boy from that they doubled up over and- over. ’Coprse 
the other two was right with them then. And it wadn t but a minute till 
they had that coon dead. 

• “And from then on, that little dbg made the best coon dog I’ve ever see’d 
in my life; and I've had some as good a dogs. as any man ever could own. 
And that's what learned him, was getting him out and letting him know 
what he needed to do. 

. “And so I conic on back home, and there was a family of people that 
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lived near there that had registered coon dogs— great big old dogs. Mine 
looked like little feist'es. Wadn’t nothing t’th’size of their dogs,, y’know. And 
so the old mail and two boys said, -We : want lo : go a’eoon buntin’, and we 
want you to go with usd 

“1 said, ‘Well, I'll go with you’uns tonight if you want to.’ And that was 
after goin’ out the night before! But I’d done got that big one, and they" 
knowed my dog'ud tree one. Well, they got their dogs then and I carried 
mine right on back in there. We got in above this man’s, house, and I, said, 
‘Well, now, we’ll just have. t'iisteh, for my dogs_.is. gonna’ -g.a-bacl^-wbere- 

them co’ons is.’ ' >t 

“When we. got there, it was. done .twixt daylight and sunup- and we was 
all just walking a'old road. I said, ‘'Listen. I hear'Buck.’" 

“And by that time, why they heared him then, arid; their dog barked.. I 
forget what they called him, but he was~a great big pretty dog— ^pretty a dog 
as you ever see'd nearly. But th.’sun was way up then, maybe a half-hour 
high. We. got over in there and my dogs [had] stopped.* at la- big poplar 
stump. Buck was there backing, and the old man says, ‘My, dog’s gone'to a 
different tree. Which one of the trees do you want to cut down fir^t?’ He 
says, ‘I know there’s one there where my dog's barkin'.’ 

“I said, 'Weil, my dog's young. I wouldn’t say there’s on’e in here, but 
I'm not goin’ honi'e till we cut down this poplar stump.’ 

“He said, ‘Well, let's go down and get mine first.’ There was a poplar tree 
with a hole in it. We went down and rut it down. I didn’t do none of, the 
cutting. The boys was younger and bigger’n I was, and then I was tired 
already from up in the night before. I let them cut’ it down, and it Jell and 
hit the ground, and out of there went" the biggest' old gray squirrel .you 
ever see’d, and right around the mountain it went, 

“My dog run. but he turned right away from where the squirrel was and 
went back to where he had treed up that poplar stump. ‘Well,’ the man 
[says, ‘Simmie,’ says, ‘your dog must be right. I’ve never see’d a dog. do 
like that in my life.*' r 

“I says, ‘Well, this is the second one he’s ever treed, but,’ I says, ‘there’s a 
coon up that stump.; >. 

“We cut it down, and when we cut it down, two coons just barely 
grown run out. We shot one, killed it. I says, ‘Wait a mirfute. Let’s don’t 
shoot that one. T want t’see the dogs ’fight" it. 1 says," ‘I’ll climb the tree.’ So 
I dumb, the tree up there and got me a stick and made him jump out, arid 
the dogs, thev killed it. 

“But his dog was just mistaken. It wasn’t a thing but .-a squirrel den.’' 
And that old man sgys, ‘Well, I never have ,see’d the heap i'n my life. What 
do you reckon s the reason my dog did that?’ > * 
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“I says, : I don't know/ 

v> ‘Well,* he savs, ‘what made your’n wouldn’t, stay there at that tree but 
come back to t he poplar stump?’ _ 

• j said, ‘He knowed what a coon was.’ 

“So we got both, of them. I give them one and took one. Boy, now, we 
had a good time on that trip ! 

“There was a year or two that she’d go with me when we carried the^ 

. mules and w agon! Tie and her Would go and camp out and like that, you 
1 * know. We went one time right over'here oiWSeed Lake* arid I had a little 
old d og, al ong with' me. Now this was g o i ng fish ing,, and we caught fish. * 

— went ~ 0 vct therevirr above the Bedingfield place and we- camped .out. - 

Thev all knowed me and her, and we was just welcome anywhere we 
wanted to camp out. I had my mules and wagon and everything. Stayed 
the night. • , . . 

“So the next morning, I carried my little old dog out there and he got 
after a 'Coon there: run about, I guess, three hundred’yards when he treed. 
And I went up to him. Somebody’d cut a 'great big hole in a poplar tree 
there— it was holler — and' he was little but he couldn’t get up to that 
hole and he was wantin’- in there. Well, I got up there to him and picked 
■ him up -and pushed him over in there ! After I got him in there, I was sorry 
I put him in ’cause 'it 1 was an old coon and a*bunch a young uns. And 
that dog wasn’t as big as the ccfon, but he wouldn’t holler. He was- gritty. 

So one of the young coons run out of that tree and I ^caught him. Catthed 
him alive, f brought him back to the wagon after I got my dog out of there. 
Then I had me a pet. He was pretty. I brought it home and raised that 
, thing. It’d just come to me and run up my arm and run around my neck — 
and from one shoulder to the other. Made a awful pretty pet. And a feller 
come down the road from close to where I wasjfl, jivin . He was carryin off 
a load a’ho<js t'sell, and he had the prettiest old -big’un. there. I wanted that 
pie ’cause it was pretty. And he wanted to buy -that coon. I said, I don t 
want t’sell the coon. He’ll miss me.’ - 

“ ‘Well,’ he savs, ‘I’ve got some boys. They’ll take care of him.' 

"I said, ‘Well, if you want to Said, -‘If you'll let me have that pig in 
there that I like so good, I’ll swap you that coon for that pig. 

“Sure enough, I did and he traded with me. I come on and made a 
great big hog out of that pig. j 

“I don’t know what he ever done with the coon. 



“Now I never shot a deer in my lifeM^yvent hear hunting, though, one 
time up there in North Carolina. Went way hack yonder a hundred and,, 
fifty miles or more. We went up to an old hear waller place me and Law- 
rence Nixon— and I carried a dog from here that I thought had all the 
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nen-e a dog needed. We got up there— you know it’s. laurel thickets and 
everything — and* my dog'carae running back Fine with her bristles up and 
_so scared she wanted to get behind me. By God, I was about half scared. 
Lawrence said'she smelled a bear. 

‘’So we wenffion walking along, and directly it went like a mule a’runnin’ 
away. He says, ^My dog’s got one/a’goin’ now!’ And the dog wadn’t 

a’barkin’, but he’d scared a bear out of its bed,. ■ ■ ■•.. , 

""'“’Me" and Lawrence went up .. there, and they was two logs a’layin’ to- 
gether and one right acrosstthem? And right in; between them logs is where 
that bear-had been a’layin’. That was its bed. And so his dog went right on 

out across th e rid ge after tha t, bear, and. my dog. come, and stayed right be- 

hind me. I didn’t care because I’ll tell you that bear was makin’ such a 
, v ^ racket it sounded dangerous. Now it finally got away, 'and that’s the only 
time I ever did go hunt for one. ! 

l TH tell y , they’re a dangerous lookin’ thing! I was over there right above 
Ellijay Post Office one time coon hunting, and I had 'a high-powered 
shootin’ rifle. It ud really shoot now! And so I was walkin’ along by myself 
pickin’ out a place to coon hunt — goin’ up a little ridge- -and I was slippin’ 
along. W adn t makin’ no racket. And all at once I heered somethin’ make 
a . little racket. Didn’t krunv what it was. I just stopped and was' standin’ 
there and lookin’. I had my* eyes open, and I had two good eyes then ! I 
wouldn’t want to be in that country with the only eye I got now. And 1 
looked, and there set a bear. He was settin’ right up on the sllump of a lind 
tree that somethin' chad broke off. And me by myself way over there two 
mile from home. And I looked at that bear knowing I could kill it ’cause I 
knowed I had somethin’ with me to do it with. And I stood and watched 
that bear- — great big old son of a gun — wonderin’ would I kill him dead. 

_... ‘But now,' I said, ‘it’s a. way-over -here, and I ain’t able to get none of it 

home, and I II just not shoot: him.’' 

■ : ‘‘Directly he come around — -barely turned his head that way and sniffed 

like he was sniffin’, you know. I couldn’t keep from laughing at him doing 
that way [he sniffs twice], knowing that he couldn’t get to! me ’cause I had 
' something that would kill him and I was quick enough with it too. And I 
seen directly, he winded me, yoh know, and he come down that lind tree 
stump from where he was sittin’, and I’ll swear his claws went down into 
that st i aight up stump' over a inch _ d _ eep — as he slicLdown. He just went walk-t ~ 
ing on. I stood there and laughed at him a’ walkin’ on. 

“I love bear meat, though. Best wild gnea-t they is. I like that stuff. But I 
don’t want one after me ! 

‘And I used to hog hunt a lot. Used to keep a big bunch a’big hounds. I 
mean red bones and blue ticks — somethin’ t’hunt with. So I used to' be an 
awful feller to wild hog hunt. Just get right out in the woods and hunt by 
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■myself — me and my dogs. I’d always have seven or eight great big old dogs, 
and all I’d have to do was get back in there about where I thought the hogs 
was a’ rangin’ and holler and call my dogs to me like I’d see’d shme. Stand 
there, and when I got’em all, sav, ‘Hyah, hyah now!’ and holler, ‘Sooey!’ 
two or three times, and holler about them to go get it, you know, and they’d 
start going. Sometimes when I heered’em, they’d be a mile from me, but 
they’d have one bayed, and I’d go to’em then. I always carried my gun, 
and if it was one I wanted to kill, I’d just kill it. It was on government land. 
Anybodv could kill’em that wanted to. And I liked t’kill’em and eat'tm too! 
When I got one, I'd quit and come in home where I had a mule. I’d -get 
him and go-back and get mv hog and bring it in. Skin my -hog in the woods. 
Wouldn't scald it’r’nothin’. Just skin it-, and then bring it in and eat it! I’ve 
had a lot of them too. 

“But one time they was one on Rob Lovell Mountain. There’s several 
different old house places over there where people used to live, and they d 
all moved off and left all their old hogs in the woods. So the woods was 
pretty full of wild hogs, and they just didn’t care who -went and .got'em. 
Th’governmerit wante'd’em moved out anyway. They didn’t care if you 
killed'em, and nobody else didn't care, so I got my part of 'em." I could do 
that and I didn't have to buy no meat. I could have all the meat I wanted, 
and it was good meat, for back in them days the woods was plumb full of 
acorns and hickory nuts arid mast, you know, that would fatten a hog. And 
I mean t’tell you you could get some good eatin’ out of’em. It was wild hog, 
but I like wild meat anyhow. 

“Anyhow, they’d been . a hog in that country I know was anyhow twenty 
year old — older’n that 'cause he was a big’un. He’d sharpen his tushes— 
rub’em up on a pine sailing— ^way up there about three and a half foot 
jtigh. He was a big’un. I know he was a big’un anyhow ’cause I killed him! 

“But I had eight hounds then, and they’d fight anything. Mean. Well, 
Jeff Burton was livin’ there, and he’d come 14 p there and told me, said, 
‘Simmie, we scared up that old big hog awhile ago.’ 

: “I said, ‘Y’ did?’. -■/ \ / Y 

“He said, ‘Yeah. I ain’t jokin’ ypu.’ Says, ‘Did, and it’s as big as a cow !’ 

“I said, ‘That sounds pretty good.’ I said, ‘Ybu’ns want t’go with me 
and we’ll go get him?’ • . T 

“ jjg sa jd, ‘Hell,' yeah' we” doA - ; • ■. ' . £T.’ ' 

“He had two dogs up there, and I had maybe a half a dozen. So we 
went on down there and he showed me where he scared him up at. I took 
them dogs and put’em to the bed. Galled’em, said, ‘Hvear! HyearJ Sooey!’ 
Showed’em the way it went and they left. 

“I said, ‘Jeff, we got t’get to the top of that iyiountain so we can hear my 
dogs.’ And I’m a’tellin’ you right now, they run that, hog two hours and 
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fifteen minutes. Better than any fox race ever was in this world. Wasn’t no 
breakdown in it. You never heard such a like. So I had my gun and Jeff 
had his’n. ’Course we didn’t run together. We was just tryin’ to keep in 
hearing of the dogs. If he’d a’bayed, that hog would’a killed ary dog I had 
before we knowed.it. 

“But those dogs was a’runnin’ him, and I was a’runnin’ t’foller. I was 
gettin’ to where I thought he was. gonna’ cross the creek. I knowed where 
a ford was, and I was a’makin’ for it. I got right up in J:hcrc and -I -heard 
my dogs come in over top of a mountain— alLsixY eight of them in a bunch, 
you know — an d here th at ho g was a’ co rnin’ rig h t he re. It looked as big as a 
cow tti me! But I -had my -old- gun and I just pulled the hammer back just 
as it hit the edge 'of the water and I shot it, and he stood right up on his 
two hind feet, and I 'know he was seven and a half foot high a’standin’ in 
that creek. Then he just fell over ’cause I put th’shot right where I wanted 
it ! That's 'cause 1 was scared of that hog. He’d a 'got me if I hadn’t a’shot 
him. You know, a hog’ll cut you with them tushes like a knife! 

“And I killed'im, and I jumped in there and cut his neck vein so he’d 
bleed in the creek. Left him a’layin’ there. 

“So just as I was coming back out a’th’creek, here cdrhe Jeff just as hard 
as he could run. He hollered from way up the hill, and I answered him, and 
so here he. come, and me with the hog a’layin’ there. He’d done quit kickin’. 
I’d done had his neck vein cut so he’d bleed goodry’-knoty. And here Jeff 
come runnin' right up there and pulled his gun hammer back arid he shot a 
dead hog right there ! _ / ' 

“Well, then my son Grover had,a A-model car, you know. We all got in 
the car and come back — we could drive the car pretty 'close to where the 
hog was. We snaked the hog to w r here we could get him and put him in 
the A-model. He was a great big’un. And I forget how long them tushes 
"was where they, come- out of his head, you know, but I know they was the 
longest hog tushes I ever see’d in my life. And I forget how long he was 
from the end of his nose to the root of his' (ail, but I know his tail was twelve 
or fourteen inches long. Awfullest hog tail you ever see’d. 

“So we. come on and brought him home; and back up at the orchard up 
yond.er, we had plenty of wash pots, tubs and ever’thing. We scalded him 
and cleaned him and we divided him up — give him t’anybody wanted him. 
1 sold LyrijlJBlakely up here a burn and A shoulder of him Because I had 
plenty and I decided I’d just let. him have it. Boys, he went and gimme I 
think it was nine cents a pound for the ham*. Now go buy you one and see if 
you can get him for nine cents a pound ! So that was the biggest hog that 
had ever been killed in Rabun County. 

( T brought a Wild hog-in here' 1'iVe' brie' tithe arid kept' it for a brood sow 

to raise pigs from. Put her right over there in my hog lot. 
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'""[We asked Sihiniie, how he brought it in.] “Drove her! Had her by the 
leg. Ain’t you never driv a hog [laughing] ? Well, , you don’t know how then. 
If you didn’t know, you’d get eat up; It’d turn on you, and boy! You 
wouldn’t be there no longer. It’d bite you.: Wild' hog’d eat you up ! 

“What you have to do -is } have/you a stick. and keep hint going yon way, 
and if he starts back at you, be able to knock him down. You better ht able 
’cause if you don’t they’ll bite you ! You have to have it tied with a rope 
right above thej^oof here on the right hand hind leg here. There’s no danger 
of it gettin’ off. [We asked him h ow he got th e^rope on.] Didn’t I have dogs 
that’d hold him? G o od God yeah! T here’s a w ay a’doin’ anything. [I’ve had- 
dogs right here since I've lived here. . 

“Anyway, I brought her here and raised I don’t know how many. bunches 
bf pig's from her. I kept her for a stock hog eight or ten years.” ' 

VETERINARIAN * 

“I was a bad hand to go all over the country and do anything in the 
veterinary line for cattle, hogs, anything. I’ve got the name of bein’ the best 
they was in Rabun County. Once a feller lived right over here And he had 
four hogs to be castrated, and Herman Hunter* had two t’be castrated. Well, 

I was ready for one of mine to be castrated too, so when Herman asked me 
what I charged, I said I never chargbd a man a penny in my life, but I 
guarantee the hog’ll live when I get through with him. But I says, T won’t 
charge you nothing, but I’m gonna have one some of these days, and I want 
a little help to do that one.’ : 

“They both spoke up and says, ‘Simmie, we’re ready any time you are.’ 

“So I said, ‘Well, come over tomorrow and we’ll fix it.’ . « 

“So this h<Vg of mine was a registered big-bone Guinea. Weighed about 
480 pounds. You know what’s the truth? The meat from them makes the 
best gravy ofgany hog ever was ’cause ,the gravy’s sweet and good all the 
way through. I’d fatten them and kill them and cure them out. You know 
how to do that? Kill your hog, let'the heat go out from the meat and lay it 
down on a table and take your Sugar cure and just rub it all over both sides 
of it. Theri hang it up. I hung mine up over yonder in the crib — no sack 
or nothing. Just hang it up and nothing else’ll ever happen to it. It stays 
good all the way through — makes some awful good breakfast eatin’. Used 
t’have a big old barn to do that in. Used t’have cattle and everything. Now 
I ain’t got nothing. 

“Anyway, I had this big hog to be castrated over in the lot. He’d come 
up to me. I could rub him-. He’d foller me anywhere I wanted’im to. See, 
I’d kep’im ever since he was seven’r’eight weeks old, and he liked me and I 
did him. And. he was a big old hog. 
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“And he had a long tail on him,. and Fred says, ‘I can hold* that hog.’ 

“I said, ‘Fred, now listen-.- Eve handled xnore hogs’n ever you’ve see’d, 
and'/: I says, ‘some of as mean a hogs as ever you’ve see’d, and 1 11 tell you 
right now you can’t hold that hog.’ .<* .. 

“He says, ‘I will.’ ■ ". • ' . 

“I said, ‘I’ll bet you ten dollars you' can’t do it. By God, I’ll pay you the 
- money if you can.’ ' ’ " T . . ‘ 

“Well, he come, in and he wrapped that big old tail around his hand and 
he was gonna’ hol'd- him anyhow? And I’ll tell y’ what the, devil done. He 
helt that hog till he pulled th’hogs tail in two ! ‘ And thTrog went runnin’ 
down the hill, you know, and I couldn’t do nothin’ I, wanted to then. 

“Next day, here come a feller — me and him used to hunt lots together — 
Harrison Crump come up here and said, ‘Well, I heard \m and Fred 
couldn’t do anything with your hog.’ 

“I says, ‘No, we didn’t.’ . . T • 

“He says, ‘I can help you if we can catch’im.’ Says, ‘I’ll show you how 
easy it is done.’ 

“I Said, ‘Well, a man never gets too old t’learn. I’m ready t’learn;’ 

"And he come and he says, ‘Well, how you gonna’ catch him?’ 

"1 says, ‘Well, I’ve got a dog. All I have to do is tell him .to get him. When 
he gets him, he'll have him.’ He was a great big old half blue tick and red- 
bone. And I told him, I says, ‘Get him, Spot!’ > C 

"And he just ipade a dive and got the hog by the ear. The dog come right 
back here again th’hog’s side, you knoyv, and th’hog tried t’swing loose, but 
he couldn’t. '. 

“I said, ‘Well, there he is, Harrison. What am I gonna’ do now?’ 

“He said, ‘Have you got a barrel?’ 

“I said, ‘Yes sirree. Good sixty-gallon barrel.’ 

“He said, “Well, get it.’ Said, ‘Hpw long will that dog hold’im?’ 

“Isays, ‘The-dogjll hold him till I tell him t’turn loose.’ And he didn’t 
believe it, but anyway I went up there and rolled down the barrel-— brought 
it right by the side of him — and then me and Harrison>got the hog and got 
his head sort’a started in there? And then I made m’dog turn his ear loose 
so we could push’im in that barrel. 

“Now it don't look reasonable, but this is the truth. We got that hog in 
there and turned that, barrel up,-and|Lord, the hog was way up higher’n the 
barrel. I had to reach way up there to get to’im. But he was in there, and it 
worked just that way. I castrated him a’sittin’ right there. Then we put 
the barrel over and the hog got right up and I throwed him some corn 
and he went t’eatin’. But once he was >in that barrel he had no chance 
t'sling his head or do nothing, and it didn’t take, me a half a minute then 
’cause I was used to that. I was all over Rabun - County in the veterinary 
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line of business. Tj^y’d come far and near for me. I /never charged a thing 
for it in niyjife. Never did. Didn’t believe in it. My father always did people 
like. that. He wouldn’t charge. And I never did. Never took a penny of 
no man's money in my life for (hat kind of work, and I got a name of being 
as good a one as has ever been in that line of business. 

“.‘One morning Joe Lovell’s cow was tryin’ t’have a calf and was in a bad: 
shape Well, they sent and got two veterinarians to come,. and they’d stayed 
up nearly all night with the cow. Didn't do no good. e ' 

“Next morning, me and Jeff .started to town- — we was walkin’ down 
there towards town — and Joe, come out there. Says, ‘Mr. free, I’ve not \ 
had a chance t’see you nor ask you, but,’ he says, ‘that’s what I should a 
done. Come and asked you first.’ He says, ‘I’ve had two veterinarians here 
nearly all night, and m’cow looks like it’s gonna’ die anyhow.’ 

“I said, ‘Let me fpok at her.’ Me and Jeff walked out there and looked at 
her. They’d worked and .worked and didn’t know what to do. And the cow 
was a’layin; there just fixin’ t’die. .Would’a died. They’d even took th’ calf’s 
legs off up here at its knees and. than didn’t know what to do and all of 
them veterinarians. If they’d had any sense, they’d a’kriowed t’push it back. 
The calf’s head was just doubled up— never could’a got out. Well, it didn’t 
take me long. I told’em I wanted a gallon a’ warm water and p, whole lot 
of soap and a pan. I pulled ofLmy. coat, and rolled up, my- sleeves. I said, 
‘Here, that’ll be easy done. We’ll have that done before you know it.’ . ■ 

“Went t’work and we worked there aboub — I guess it took me about forty 
minutes t’do what I done. It’s' what should’a been done the night before. 
It’s all in knowingjiow. Had t’push it back in and straighten th’calf’s head 
so it could come on out. Then after I got that done, I had to clean Jrer 
out and everything. That was to do. If you want one t’live, y’have t’be 
decent with’em. Be nice to’ern, you know. And so we got her up then. Had 
to help her up she was so weak. t * 

“But then I said, ‘Joe, y’got any fodder?’ ' 

“He said, ‘Yeah.’ • 

“‘Good, \ I said. ‘Get the prettiest fodder you’ve got and bring it here to 
this cow. And if yotfve got any c.ornmeal, get her a little cornmeal.’ 

“He run and got the fodder and I fed s it to her. She was up then, 
standin’ up just eatin’ like ever’ thing. But I knowed about that on account 
a of watching my father so, many times. You know, you can learn by seein’ 
other people do.. And I saved that cow. He’s told me many and many, a 
time since then that that was the best deal he ever had happen to him. 

“And -she came right on and made a good cow — aw, she already was a 
good cow, awful good cow. But they had her bought and never had paid 
for her.. And this man had three or four children. Anything you can do to 
help a man out when he’s raisin’ his family— help’em out, I mean, in milk 
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or 'bread or anything like that— I ‘know it’s good for arfybody. ’cause I’ve 
had to live like that myself. I’ve lived on milk and bread. Me and her, 
when she was able toftake care of ’em .and milk’em, we’d never be without 
two or three cows. But back when I was raisin'’ my family — -back in old 
Hoover’s times — -people was hard [pressed]. Ten cents an hour and .then 
no work. I had to make liquor or do something or starve to death. I told’em 
I’d do anything before I’d starve. And, dern, I’d starve^ before I’d steal. 

I never have had tc| do that. But I’ve see’d the time when it begin to look 
pretty dangerous 1 I|Ve sent my boys to school with one shoe of one kind and 
one of another. But|it didn’t hurt’em a bloomin’ bit. Naw, it didn’t hurt’em. 
It let’em learn a little hard times. 

But about that V eterinary business, you’ve sort’a got t’know the nature of 
a cow to find out flvhat disease she’s got. They’s a lot a’people don’t under-' 
stand how to lake care of a milk cow or anything. If you know how, you 
know how, hnd i| you don’t know how, nobody can’t tell you. You’ve got 
to kind a learn. Self-experience is a mighty good teacher. My father learnt 
me how to do thi|igs. 

“Like sometimes a cow gets what they call hollow tail. Now a cow ain’t 
supposed to get hollow tail. Most of the time, if she has hollow tail she’s had 
too much hollmv belly! Now I’m gonna’ show you how to cure it. You 
may think T‘m|a’tellin’ you a lie, but rt ain’t. It’s the truth. Take a cow’s 
tail that already got a hollow place? Pull it up and take both fingers and 
rfiash that way? They won’t be a bone in there. Maybe it’ll be three or four 
inches before they'll be a bone in there. Well, you know what I do? / do. I 
say it’s the present cure. You feel back up there where the bone stops at. 
Take your kuile :and just cut that tail smack off and throw it away. That’s 
the present cure of a hollow tail. But then feed your cow, or next time you; 
can’t, lay it. bn the hollow tail. The hollow belly’ll kill her. She’d starve to 
death ! I .-! ' • . ■■■.'• >, ; / . . ■/ ■ . ; 

“Now if your cow had such a pretty tail that you don’t want to cut it off, 
I’ll tell you', what you can do. You can split her tail just as far as it’s hollow 
and put stuff in there and tie it up. for two or three days and then come back 
and if it’s , still hollow, you better cut it off! You can always use a little tur- 
pentine in there, but be sure you don’thff that hollow place full of turpen- 
tine ’caus^ if you do, it’s liable to go ^K)w’s brain and kill her dead as a 
nail. But | little’ll take the soreness ouftplsf « 

“I’ll tejjl y’/ they’s a whole lotta , things that people don’t understand. 
None of you’uns don’t have np... warts do v’? [Ray McBHde shows him a 
wart on cjne of his fingers.] Is that a wart? Yeah- It feels like it. That the 
only one?; You’ve gotta tell me the truth .now. If you’ve got another’n, tell 
me the trijlth. If you don’t,* you won’t get it done. [There is only one wart}. 
Do you want it to stay there, or do you want it gone? You haven’t got no 
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business with it, have* you? Well, you won’t have it? longflFll give you a. • 
nickel and you won’t ever know when it gets. gone. You needn’t think about 
it no more. •. c 

“Now it used to be if your nose was bleedin’ — about to bleed to death — I 
could stop it just like that [snaps his fingers]. But that’s something I’m not 
...allowed to. tell you: If I did, then I might not be no more good from then 
on. They’s just a whole lotta things I understand. They’s a whole lotta 
° things I know. It’s th’truth. • 

L ° “One time I had a dog get’ bit in the eye by k rattlesnake, and his eye 
turned white as cotton. I got me a half pound of lard and a half teaspoon 
' of ahmi and give it to that dog and he never cjied. They’ll eat that lard. 
They know it’ll do’em good. And that alum — you needn’t to worry about’em 
once they’ve got that in there. It’ll be two or three days before the swelling 
goes down, but the dog’ll be alright. % 

“Now I believe that’d be good, for people. You know, alum’s not poison. 

Ybu coukl eat a half teaspoon full a’alum and it wouldn’t hurt y’ ! It’ll sure 
cure a clog. It’ll keep a dog from dyin’. 

v “I’m afraid of snakes now. One bit me. Copperhead. Tushes over a inch 
apart ! I was about half drunk when he bit me. That’s the way I generally 
stay when I got anything to drink. And he just snabbed me. It was in a old 
log barr/l bought when I first come here. And so when he bit me, the son 
of a gun run. It plcaSed.mc t’sce him go! I wanted t’get him out of the way. / 
I come on over here. They wasn’t- no porch here then. They had been a big 
porch there but a storm blowed off half of it r So I come back and set down 
on th’doorstep and I heered a car cornin’. I was sellin’ liquor at the time. 
Bootleggin’. And they come here £buy it too! And I was sort of glad of it 
’cause them comm’ all the ti mt is what caused me t’hav^ what I’ve got 
nowc If I hadn’t a’bootlegged, I couldn’t a’made it. And I’d sell it t’any- 
bodv that come. I, dida’^care who it was. * / 

“So while I was sittin’ there, I told my wife.Yget me a pan a’ coal oil- 
kerosene oil, but T call it coal oil— like" w^ . heat with. She did. And I was 
siltin’ there sqtie-fgin 5 ' them two places there where th’tushes went inf You 
could see a little Cl^lYbubble come todh’top of that oil. I just rubbed it, and 
took me a drink along. I heerecb-Y car coinin’ up th’hill there. It come up 
th’hill and I had my hand down in the pan there, and my son-in-law come 
__up and said, ‘Lord have mercy, Simmie. ^Vhat in th’ world’s th’matter?’ \ 

“I said, ‘Nothin’. Damn snake bit me a while ago.’ 

“And he said, ‘You want’a go t’th’doqtor?’ 

“I said, ‘I’ in not in no hurry. Yeah,’! 1‘said, ‘I want’a goj but I ain’t in 
* no hurry.’ T i 

“ ‘Well,’ he says, ‘we’re not in no hurry.’ He says, ‘Get ready and we’ll 
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“I said, ‘Well, don’t rush.’ And I had a little half-pint bottle in my 
pocket— it was nearly full — and I handed it to’em. I said, ‘You’uns can 
drink this. I'm goln’ t’get ohuU’carry with me.’ I come in and poured me 
out a pint and stuck it down in my pocket. Pulled out and went up there 
t inductor's. ■- : - ■ 

“I said, ‘Look here, Doc.’ I said, Tm goin’ t’tell you now before you do 
anything to me.’ I^says, ‘I was pretty drunk when the snake, bit irie, 
and,’ I says, ‘I had plenty a’liquor and I’ve been drinkin’ liquor ever since, 
and,’ 1 said, ‘look here. I’ve got a full pint just to drink. Don’t you give me 
no shot nor no kind ohmedicine that’ll gee-haw m’liquor.’ 

“ ‘Why,’ he says, ‘Simmie, I ain’t gonna give you nothin’ to hurt you.’ 

“I said, ‘You better not !’ ; 

“My hand swelled up, but never did hurt me a bloomin’ bit. Stiff — I 
couldn’t use it for J. don’t know how long. Swellin’, you know. But if it ^ 
hadn’t a’been for thg.t liquor, it would’a done me in. 

“But that doctor laughed. Said, ‘Simmie,’ says, ‘you needn’t t’worry 
about yourself.’ Said, ‘All you’ve got t’worry about'll be the snake ’cause 
th'snake'll die. Said, ‘You’re so much poisoner than that snake was that that 
snake’ll die.!’ ^ 

“I said, ‘I don’t care if he dock’ And that’s all they ever was to it. Got 
right over it. But I’ll tell you now, you let a stick or anything move around 
where I can sort’a see it and I’m scared now. I used t’never be afraid of a 
snake, but you get bit and then you will get afraid. > 

“I was glad to see that one that bit me go. He went down to that damn 
waterhouse and. I burnt the whole thing up. Boy, I got mad. Come-to find 
out a big white oak log over there on the left side of the house had always 
been the holler, and that’s where the snake den was. Way we found out was 
me and a girl we raised was washin’ one day. We used to have to build 
battlin’ benches — take the battlin’ paddles and beat hell out of the clothes 
to get them clean — old-fashioned washin’. Me and her were down there at 
the washin’ place where the reservoir is now, and we was down there battlin’ 
one day; and I sgid to Diane, I said, ‘Diane, come over here and, help me 
turn this log over.’ She was stout — strong — and young. I was stout too then 
—stout enough to move a log as far as that went. But she stuck her hand 
down here and we turned that log over and there layjan old copperhead 
right there that close to where she put her hand in there. A big’un too. And 
someone, went and got hay double-barreled shotgun and brought my shells. 
Well, I just took my time. I knowed what to do. I could see then — I had 
two good eyes then. I usually just put their heads off ’cause that’s where the 
poison is, and I knowed how to get rid of th’poison. So I shot it in two. 
Now I’m gonija’ tell you- — these people might say it’s a lie, but it’s the truth . 
— there was six little ones fourteen inches long crawled out of its mouth. 
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And them little son-oT-a-guns would strike a.t anything they saw. They came 
right out here where she was supposed to have her mouth. She had swal- 
lowed them. They just came crawling out. They was'fourteen inches long. 
Six of’em. You gonna’ give me th’dog, huh? You think I got the world beat 
don’t you? You don’t believe. that’s true? Well, I "wasn’t lying. It’s the 
truth. ' 

“And this lash summer, right behind where the chair’s sittin’ right now? 
Annie was sittin’ over there in the chair you’re in, and I was sittin’ over 
here lookin’ through the winder. We have to keep this Boor here shut on ac- 
count of the wind. Comes from the northwest. And she says, ‘I see a snake.’ 
[It was inside the house along, the living room wall.] 

“I says, ‘Wha't kind is it?’ 

‘‘She says, "It’s a copperhead. It s spotted. 5 

“I said, ‘Don’t you move. 3 ' 

“So I went in there and got my gun; came back and set down over in 
this chair. And I couldn’t get to find its head nowhere. But I seed that I 
could cut it in two twice with that shotgun. And I thinks to myself, ‘If I 
can make three snakes out of one, the head part won’t get far!’ T shot 'it. 
Shot that wire that runs to th’heater herb plumb in two, and shot a hole 
plumb down through the floor, but I killed that snake! Don’t like them 
much at all.” - - . - -- ' ■ 


“IVe been through a lot, but . . ‘ ? 

“They ain’t nobody ever been through as much as I have. And of all the 
trouble I’ve ever had in my life, I’ve never asked none of my folks t’help 
me one penny. I’ve never asked none of them for one brownie. They have to 
work to make a livin’. I’ll getjmine, and I ain’t gonna 5 steal it-neither. 

:? '“I’ve always lived on my own — since I was sixteen years old._Now I-’m 
a’settin’ here and I’m a’livin’ at home. Got plenty to eat, and plenty to wear 
if I don’t get out and get it wet ! 

“We had nine children. Two of’em died. It’s lucky to have seven a’livin’ ! 
Back in old Hoover’s time when we was a’raisin’em, it’s a damn wonder 
ever’ one of’em hadn’t a’perished to death. But I always set my head to have 
enough to do with, and I never listened to nobody. 

“My daddy— that’s his picture right up there — never owned a foot of 
land in his life, and I always said I was going to. By God I did, and I got it, 
and I know who it belongs to. Ours. Nobody can come in here and tell me 
I gotta’ move. Look at the money I’ve put out here, and I made it the 
best way I could. And I ain’t stole, none of it. And there ain’t no damn 



man in this world can say that I ever- took nothing that didn’t belong to 
me. If a man accuses me of that, I’ll shoqt him. sure as that gun in there 
will shoot. .And it’ll shoot! It ain’t got a bit of sense. It’ll ^hoot anybody I 
tell it to ! No, I wouldn't be accused of stealing. It -makes me so damn mad 
JtO- haw -Something around and- have somebody come and steal it. I-f they' 
.need anything I’ve got, I wish they’d come''' and ask me for it. Then if I 
see fif,"Fd- let'em, have.it,. and. iLI^didn’t see fit to, I’d just say, ‘I ain’t got 


no use for you. 5 That’s what Td say. h*i ! 

“No, never had to steal. I, made it on liquor and damn good manage- 
ment. I’ve never listened to nobody since I was fifteen year old. Not even 
my wife. I’ve been a long-headed somebody. I’don’t listen to t^hat nobody 
tells me. Well, Idid'ont time. When I stayed out a’school t’go a’huntin’, the 
teacher asked me why didn’t I comeyto school? I listened to her. Then I 
told her I’d rather hunt. I got graduated from the second grade and didn’t, 
go no further. And I’ve hunted all*my life ever since. Now I’ve got no 
dogs. I’ve got eight,' but they ain’t no dogs. I want t’show them to you 
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directly.' I’ve got five of the prettiest pups out there that’s ever, wfein, They’re 
rSea&les. 

. “Ant 
penny. 

might, know some of my boys. Lewis is a carpenter here in Clayton, and 
Grover runs the Quick-Stop down here in Tiger. He don’t run it-7*%r^rwns 
it ! And then Harvey, he’s a second-handed car man out in Clayton. That^s 
my third boy. And my fourth boy’s in Florida. They’re #1 oft now and 
a’makin’ their own way and a’rnakin’ a good livin’ and I’m pleasecnH’em. 

"“No sir, I’ve been lucky. Been plumb, lucky. T’be a’livin’. I’ve nob-d one ^ 
nothing t’hurt nobody. ’Course I wouldn’t let nobody drag me around. 
That’s one thing I’ve never done. .. , „ ■ .. ' A 

“I .got a good home here. All paid for and don’t owe a penny on it. 
Enough a’timber over yonder to make fifty houses bigger’m this one. All 
my children’s married ofl. Ain’t nobody but me -and her here, but wehave 
a big time. She can’t get around and go much. "She won’t even go a’fishih’ 
with. me. She never would fish . .' . 

“But I’ve been a worker. I’ve worked as hard, I guess, as a$ f y little devil 
that ever lived. But I’ve enjoyed it. I’ve always lived and had-^^ood time. - 
Going to as long as I can. And I’m gonna”' live just as totfe’aS I can see 
anybody else a’livin’. Now they needn’t say nothin’ about tliatfl’Af '' 


i now here we are at home. Got our own home and dej® 
I’ve seen theuime when it begin to look pretty dangeroui#*! 


HIDE /PANNING 


I enjoyec^, working on this chapter. .be- 
cause the people, we interviewed 
were all so friendly— like Minyard 
Conner who gavq us two coon skins arid R. M. Dickerson who told us this 

,ory: . ■ ■' / \ ^ / 
yMerr used t’have stories they’d tell ^bout dogs — about what their dogs 

would do in th’way of hunting oqe thing’r’nother. And Oscar Powfell 
was a’talkin’ one day t’g.et ahead of Lawton Brooks and his stories. And 
that possum dog — coon dog, especially— there’s two of th’kinds that could 
always be just nearly perfect. And Oscar said he had a dog one time that 
you could just blow your horn and he’d come up. He’d know you was 
going a’huntin’. when he heard th’horn blow. Said he’d come up, and you 
could take your board [to stretch the hide on] and just hold it out there 
.andllet him look at it, ancj said he’d go off into th’woods and he’d catch 
you a possum, that’ud just- fit tljat board. . 

* “But said he lost th’dog one*day, and he didn’t know what in. the wqrj,d 
come of his dog. He*never had ddne that before, and he always comb back 
home; but he said this time ’he hadn’t come back and he didn’t quite under- 
stand. ■ ■ . 

“And he heard his wife a’talkirf in there tellin’ about so’n’so that had 
come over t’their house, t’borry an ironin’ board. And said she went and 
got th’ifonih’ board' and brought it put there, and tiStyuz standin’ at 
th’door talkipi- — she had th’ironing board up ,on her hip just standin’ there 
talkin’ t’th’lady — and said she looked out in th’ yard there and that dog’uz 
actin’ kindly funny. Said he’d look around, and look around. Then finally 
after awhile she said he just went 'off up thataway. Said she didn’t think 
anything about it. But he never did come back. 

“And Oscar said, ‘You know, only way I ever figgered ouf— that dog 
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never could find a possirtn’uZ big enough t Tit that ironin’ board and he’s 
.: stiff a’huntinV’. __ . / . 

From working on this chapter I’ve learned how to tan at least seven 
. jdiffereiithmds of hides in at least nine different ways, /and I feel thajfT -can 


do it all on mv own. It's been a fun way to learn. 




Interviews anti, photograph's were done, by Ken Kistnh^Curtis Malan, 
Mike Pignato, Jo,e Sabin, Kevin Speigle, and Randy Starnes. 
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The equipment needed for removing. hair or tanning was. far from com- 
plicated. Almost any watertight container made of wood or cement or- cast 
iron will do as long as it is big enough to hold the hide(s). Will /Zoellner ad- 
vised,; “Don’t use a steel drum,,, or tin. Something in the metal ruins the 
hide.” Julius Speed used a cement vat large enough to hold simultaneously w 
fifteen cow hides spread out' flat. Others used boxes made of white oak 
boards. One. man even buried his hides in the ash hopper and removed the 
hair fronrthem at the same time he was dripping lye for soap. 

By far the most popular container, however, seemed . to be the “.tan„ 
trough” — an eight- to ten-faqt-long section of yellow poplar trunk two to 
three feet in diameter and split in half. One half is hollowed out (like a dug- 
out canoe) with a. broadax ’and, foot adze,' with four holes bored* under- 
neath at the two ends for. legs, and’ a drainage Jiole bored in the 1 Hyp'orrm 
and sealed with- a plug. The Hairing or tanning mixture ds mixed in the . 
trough -and the hid e(s) submerged until they are done. The trough/ is 
ropked or agitated frequently to make sure the solution gets into every fold 
of the hide. ,. . v "* ' ■ " " . 

One also' needed some sort of knife or scraper for scraping the flesh and « 
fat off the flesh side of the hide prior to. and af?er hairing and tanning. 
Harry Brown, Sr., filled this need easily: ‘-?I made, me a little, fleshing ham- - 
’ mer. I just turned me over a buggy spring a'nd took- a file and filed nje 
some -little notches in it. \$ou don’t want it too deep, but you got t’go In 
. that skin. There’s a little thin layer between th’hide and th’skin, and if you 
don’t get. that off, you can’t work it up.” 

For scraping or currying and smoothing the hide when it came out of 
the vats, some used a rough brush like a curry comb. Julius Speed made a 
log stand for currying and working. He put two threeffootHegs in one 
end and let the other rest on the ground. Standing behind the raised, end,* r 
he’d drape the hide over the log and. curry it smooth. 
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Beyond this, all one would need would be the ingredients such as ashes, 


. t 

j- 

The fijrst step employed by almost every contact we had in converting the 
amnratskin ; to something useful was the removal of the hair. Most of them 
did this by first scraping the green hide free of flesh, and then soaking the 
hide hi a mixture of hardwood ashes and water (about one shovelful to the 


ba.rk, miitton tallow, or neat’s-foot oil, and so on, as will be explained later. 

REMOVING THE HAIR " 




7 A fresh coon hidc^-has been soaking 
a paste of hardwood ashes and water in this 
bucket for nearly a week. Now Jake fishes 
around in the bucket to find it. 


PLATE 8 He finds it, raises it out', and 
checks to see whether or not the hair has 
started to loosen yet. 


gallon) until the hair pulled free. The thicker and larger the hide, the 
longer — and the more ashes and _water — it took. The process could last 
anywhere from two days to nearly two weeks. When the hair began to turn 
loose, the hide would be taken out, scraped clean, washed, worked aspt dried 
out to keep it pliable, and then cut up into shoe laces or whatever else it 
was to be used for. . 

R. R. Singleton said, “We always had a log with a trough cut in' it. Put 
your hide with hardwood ashes— hickory and oak mostly — and water in 
there, and leave it until the hair comes off. [Richard Norton recommended 
putting a thick layer of ashes on the haif side of a"larger hide and rolling 
it up before.jDutfing it in the water-filled trough.] Then take all th’hair off 
of it and then take runnin’ w r ater at th’branch and wash all of that lye out 
of it. Then you take it and put it over a barrelT’log and work it till it’s 
soft.” ' ' . ' 

Dan Manous used ashes, but rather than submerging the hide in the 
pasty ash mixture, he did it as follows : 
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* “Back wlien I was a boy, I used to. trap animals and catch’ em, skin’em. 
•Then I’d spread my skin out on a board. You could tack it down if you 
wanted to v but you didn’t have,, to as long as you kept it spread out good. 
Then I’d take ashes just out of th’fireplace, y’know, where they burned 
somethin’ like £>ak or hickory like you’d burn through th’winter season — / 
good strong ashes like they used to use in these ash hoppers. 

“Put th'hide hair side down, and pijit a good thick layer of those ashes on 
th’flesh- side. Apply ashes all over it-^-not leave any of it naked, y’know. 
Then sprinkle it over with water until you get th’ashes good and wet, but be 
careful not t’wash any of th’ashes off. Let it " stay there three or four days 
and nights, and when you go back, take ahold of some hair slickin’ out 
and pull. You can tell when it’s a’gonna’ come. 

“When th’hair’s ready t’come off, you just turn it over, tack some little 
nails around th’edges of it — spread it out so you can get ahold of it — and 
scrape it with a,knife or somethin’. All that hair will just come off. 

“Then put it down in a bucket of lye soap. They made it in a liquid 
form back then. Just grease and lye.' Later oh they got t’makin’ it where 
you conld cut it into cakes, but they made it back then in liquid form. Put 
it fn a bucket of lye soap and let it stay there about three or four days. Then 
you take’ it out and wash all that' soap and ashes' off of it — get it clean. And 
If . - 


PLATEjft When he finds it has, he drops the PLATE 10 He then pulls most of the rest of 
hide, info a bucket of rinse water to remove the the hair off by hand. 




PLATE 1 1 Once the hail 
the hide with a burlap sack. 


H PLATE 12 Now, using the edge of V metal 
*i bar, he^Vorks the hide, scraping -it back and 
y forth 'across the top of the bat to make Shre all 
■ the hair is off" and .to' make sure it is smooth 
and clean. ' ■ ' "" '• < 


PLATE 13 Then# 


wrings it out to, remove 
any remaining water, takes it to the. house to 
wash it wellhitith Soap aS^faxer [traditionally 
■ he would have used' lye soap],' and leaves it in 
the sun to dry-, \<-orking it occasionally to keep 
it pliable. . / 




PLATE 14 Tedrij Harmon (left), who makes 
banjos, uses groundhog hides 'for their heads 
[sde banjo-rpakihg chapter]. He showed Fox- 
fire’s Ray .McBride how • he prepares the 
groundhog skin for Use. Here, he and Ray hold 
up the skin of, a groundhog he has just killed. 


PLATE 15 Tedra uses an autonrobile oil 
pan, lined with a plastic trash bag split open. 
Pie places the hide in, hair side up, covers it 
w‘ii h ashes, and then waters it down, folds the 
flaps of the trash bag over it to keep it moist, 
and sets it in a nearby shed out of the heat of 
rhe sunAAfter. the ' first day, he checks it every 
morhinsr and afternoon to see whether or not 
the hair is. beginning to- pull free. ' 


PEATE 16 When the hair will pull off the 
skin easily, he and Ray push the wet ashes 
aside and begin the long job of picking the 
hair loose. In this case, because of the warm 
weather, the hair began to come loose after 
two days of soaking. 


PLATE 17 They work together until as much 
of the hair as they can pull off has been re- 




PLATE ,1 
Tcdra lif 


8 When the hair is'mostly removed, 
:s the hide out 


PLATE 19 ... and t. 

creek to wash it off well. 


just keep workin’ it then, -and heatin’ it over a stump or log or somethin' 
and workin’ it with your hands till it gets dry.” > 


Jess Rickman remembers that you could shortcut the whole ash process 
by simply taking the lye that came out of the ash hopper and- wetting the 
hide down with that. That method, as he remembered, would take the 
hair off in about three hours, as would unslaked lirhe in water, according 
to Will Zoellner. Will’s only warning was not to leave the hide in any longer 
than necessary (8-io hours) or the hide would be damaged. 


J 



■ " , \ 
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There were other ways -of removing tfle hair too. Dan Manous told us, 
“With a wildcat, you can' crack th’head, y’knowWbreak th’skull— and 
take th’brains out of th’head and rub it all over that flesh side — -just 
take your hands and rub it all over th’flesh side— and that will take th’hair 
off. It don’t take long. If you can get it to a fire where you can just kinda’ 
hold it up to th’fire where you can just, warm it up — -not too hot — just 
warm it up a little, that’ll take effect and th’hair’II just ydrop off. It'll work 
fast — faster than thetn ashes. 


PLATE 20 He then takes it to the back 
porch and, with a piece of scrap wood, scrapes 
away any remaining hairs from that center 
section of the hide that will be used for the 
banjo head. Then he puts it in a bucket of 
strong soapy water to soak overnight. This 
arrests the action of any lye that imay remain 
and \yould continue to eat away the hide. 


PLATE 2f The next" morning, he removes a 
dried deer hide <from the shed door. This hide 
will also be converted into heads Tor his banjos. 




PLATE 22 In its place is tacked the soak- 
ing-wet groundhog hide. It will be left there 
until completely dry and stiff, and then stored 
for use. Just before use, he will cut out the 
head, soak it in water to make it pliable again, 
and tack it onto the banjo while still moist. 
As it dries, it will tighten on the instrument. 


PLATE 24 Tedra also sometimes tacks 
groundhog hides on boards £o dry. He tacks 
them so that they donh touch the board to 
allow air to get underneath them as well. 


PLATE 23 He sizes up the deer hide and 
estimates that he will be'able to get three good 
heads out of it — a good use for a hide that 
most hunters would simply toss away. 
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"‘Now I don’t know if a groundhog brains’ll do that, but I know a cat’s , 
will. Yeah. I’ve tried it. I’ve done that.” , v . 

Builder’s lime was another possibility. Harry Brown, Sr., said, “Use aboutri 
a quart of lime to a gallon of water. [You can approximate because] if yoi!f$ 
don’t get as much, it might take about a half a day or a day longer. If you 
get a Uttle more, it’ll get th’hair slippin’ about a half day or a day earlier^ 
\ ou just keep checkin’ it. Then take it out, clean and scrape it, and 
stretch it out as tight as you can and let it get almost-dry. Them-youb.. 

finish workitt’ it dry 1 . That’s when y’get into .work!” i 

r * ■ s 

" I - 

.Another contact told us he used to use soda, smearing it ov©§ tihe flesh 

side of the tacked dowm hide. No water is needed as the grease and ! fat in 
the hide will keep it moist. Leave it eight or nine days, and \vheri the fat- 
turns loose, the hide is ready to use. 

TANNING WITH BARK 

The majority of our contacts removed the hair from the hide first, using 
one of the methods described earlier, arid then, if desired, tanned it by the 
following means : : 

In the spring of the year when the sap was .up, they would strip bark oft' 
chestnut oaks (or “buck” oaks as R. M. Dickerson called them), and haul 
it to the place where the hides were to be tanned.. Will Zoellner emphasized 
that a good time to gather the bark was on the new moon that comes 
about May 30. He said if you waited until summer to gather it, it wouldn’t 
work nearly as well. - 

Then, using the bark either dried or green (we found people who did 
both), they hacked it into tiny pieces (and beat it with a hammer if they 
wanted to speed the process), plaeed it in the trough or vat, and added 
water to make an ooze. To ,this ooze, the hide wa# added and allowed to 
soak until tanned 1 into leather. 

♦ 


For some of our contacts, the collection of tan bark for tanning hides be- 
came their living. Mr. Dickerson described how it affected his family : 
.'“When I come down here in nineteen and nine, I’uz sixteen years old* 
And we’d been here twb years when my father died. We had some lar/d 
up in th’Blue Ridge Mountains there, and fny 1 ' two- older brothers’ud /go 
up there and cut down trees and skin th’tan bark and haul it down here 
and sell it. Take it down t’th’railroad station and load it on a marc Or 
they uz people over here at Dillard’ud buy tan bark. Millard Grist bought 
a lot a’tan bark, and then he went into th’acid wood business. He’d Buy tan 
bark and crossties and telephone poles. ' / 
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“And thev’d get up enoi/ghj tan bark t’filf up a ; , [railroad] car, and they’d 
ship it over t’Canton, No.rfih Qarolina ’r’somewhere over in there, and then 
- they’d-beat that up. / • , -.y t 

“The way they done /that, they’d cut’ein a ring' around th’tree about 
four feet long, and they’d just get around and cut that ring off — just take a 
ax and chop a little “\/” all.th’way around th’log [at the base], and then 
they’d come back and split th’top off — just take th’ax and go along 
th’tqp — -and just get t^at bark loose between th’two rings they made around 
there. And then they’d put th’ax in there, or a spud (most all of’em had a 
spud but we couldn't afford, t’buy one because they cost a right smart, and 
all th’money we could get we needed t’take care of our kids at home. There 
was three boys and two girls left at^home, and all of’em just little fellers.— 
I’uz th’biggest one and I’uz just sixteen and they’uz on down. So we 
didn’t have enough money t’buy a spud). So they’d just put m a ax in there, 
and if th’sap was pretty good they’d start Op here and push th’ax down — 
one of’em 'ud hold th’bark and pull it over, arid th’other’n ’ud push it 
down — get a great big slab a’bark off. And then they’d lay it up. 

“Flad t’cut th’tree down oh .th’ground [to get the bark]. They’d do that 
in th’summer time. Then they’d go back in th’fall of th’year, and i£ it’uz 
somethin’ that’ud make a saw log, why they’d cut a saw log off a’th’body if 
it’uz a good body. If it didn’t, why they’d work it up into firewood at home. 
And use it. So when th’sap was up and it’ud skin good, they’,d have t’do 
th’skinnin’ then. But ’long in th’fall'- they'd go back and work that tree up 
inta woodT’lumber’-Fsomethin’. Wouldn’t waste anything. 

“And that tambark’ud come off kindly round. Look sorta like a trough. 
Well, they’d tajke and lay it down apd flatten it out, y’see. Maybe lay some- 
thin’ on top Of it and weight it. down. And by doin’ it thataway, you 
could get a whole lot jjnore loaded in a wagon than if it’uz rounded up. So 
they’d mash it down flat that way. . Get’em a stack up, then lay’em 
maybe a big rock on there apd let it lay there tijU' it dried out. Then 
they’d go back and get’em a sled and” put it on a sled aftd haul it down 
t’where they could get t’th’wagon, And they done that with steers.” 

, For the actual tanning process, we found that each of our contacts, 
though using -basically "the same method, hacFTtis own tricks and varia- . 
tions. First we’ve let Julius Speed, who used to tan cow hides for his neigh- 
bors for a living, describe his method completely. Then we’ll add variations 
at the end of 4he chapter, i b 

Here’s how Mr. Speed described it: 

“You go through- th’woods and y’skin th’bark off a chestnut oak. Then 
y’haul that in. v - 
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“Then you get your hide, I went and got hides. They [the people who, 
wanted the hides tanned] generally always . had th’cow skinned. Some- 
bod}- ud say, ‘1 have a hideTwant’cha t’tan’ and so when we got ready t’go 
t’tannin’, r Y& gc^and g et it. , [According to Mr. Speed, as soon as the 
cow or died*}. the neighbors would usually skin it right away, take the 
green hide, salt it down good on the flesh side and roll it up until it took the 
salt well. Then they’d hang it up on tKe side of the barn and let it dry out 
'so that by the time he got it, it was-usudlly dry.] ; 

“You take them hides — they’re generally dry — and then you soak’em 
about two or three days in the creek, And then take’em out] and then you 
put ’em in a vat and spread’em out and cover them with ashes is what we 
used to do — put ashes over’em 'on the hair side.,. And then you take’em out, 
and y’take i a curry knife and y’take the hair off of ’em. And then you 
take’em, whenever y’get’em .-haired, back to the creek and soak’em for 
about a week. 


“And, then you take’em out of the creek, bring’em back to the vat and 
spread’em out, and you hack up that bark that you skinned. You cut it up 
right fine. I set up many a day and hacked it up until I’d get enough to 
cover the [first] hide. 'Then I put in another hide, and do th.’ same thing 
until I got the remainder put in., ' T 

“Then about two weeks later, I taked it out and I’d put it on this horse 
and curry the flesh side of it — where all th’flesh was. Curry all that off. 
And hack up new bark and put it back just like I did th’first. And I’d leave 
it in there then, I guess, for a month. 

“Then I d take it out and I’d curry it again on that flesh side, and if 
it uz colored good — I could tell, y’ know, .if it’uz colored all th’way through 
good or not. It’d look sorta like that [pointing to light brownish boots]. [If 
it was not tanned completely, it went back into the vat.] | 

“It 11 get hard when y’take it out. \ou have to put it down apd roll it up 
and work it tilP it becomes limber after y’take it out of th’vat. It don’t take 
very long. I always just put it down on th’floor and just rolled it back’e-hds 
and for’erds.” . . * ■ 


According to Richard Norton, you could change the color of the hide 
_depending-on what kind of bark you used to tan it with. He said that after 
the hair, had been taken off the hide with ashes, t^je men would beat either 
chestnut oak bark (if they wanted the hide to come out brown) or white 
oak bark (if they wanted it to have a yellowish cast). The bark, according 
to Richard, could be used either green or dried — it made no difference— 
-and__the ooze would be strong enough to tan with when it was a dark, 
coffee color. Rather than using a large vat, like Julius Speed, Richard’s 
family used a small tanning trough and tanned only for family use. They 
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would wash the ashes out of the trough when the Fair had been taken off 
the hide, place some bark in the bottom, and then lap one hide In, accor- 
dion-fashion, v^ith [ bark between each layer. Then water was added, and 
when the ooze was strong enough to begin tanning, they would watch it 
closely, agitating the mixture once in a while to make sure the ooze got 
into every portion of the skin. Then, periodically, they would change the 
bark to make sure the mixture stayed strong to the end. When the hide 
was tanned, they would take it out and Vvork it. As it dried, they would 
rub oil into it so that it would stay pliant. 

As Mr. Dickerson remembered the process, -They-, would go ahead and 
tan the hide in bark ooze without taking the hair off first. They would skin 
the bark off while the sap was up, and then beat it into fine pieces with a 
hammer: “You heartl the expression about the Devil bearin’ tan bark? 
These old mountain people used t’take, ferhnstance, some sorta’ unusual ! 
"sound, somethin’ out a’th’ordinary, or some expression that was sorta’ be- 
wilderin’ that you didn’t quite understand? They’d compare that as to 
th’Devil a’beatin' tan bark. ’’ .When the ooze was made, and the hide sub- 
merged, ’they’d test every few days to see if the hair was coming off yet. 
When it began fo come loose, they’d take the hide out, take a rough brush, 
curry all the hair off, and then use the hide as it was for shoe leather, etc. 
He admitted that it was hard for him to remember exactly how it had been 
done, because he was young when his father was doing that work/ “You’d 
get, in th’way of them old people, and they would tell you to get out of 
th’way, and if you didn’t get out of th’way, directly you’d be standin’ up 
t’eat for about a week;” 

Will Zoellner agreed that you could tan the hide in bark with the hair 
on. He s.aid that if you did it that way, though, you had to either i burn the 
hair off with a blowtorch when the hide came out of the ooze and was. 
dried, or pass the cut shoestrings through a fire to get it off. (Or you could 
just leave the hair on and use the hide that way.) ? „ 

Most of our contacts disagreed as to exactly how long the process took. 
R. R. Singleton remembered that it took about two weeks to tan a small 
hide like a groundhog, but.ffij^a larger one took considerably longer. Will 
Zoellner said that you could speed up the whole process by boiling the 
beat-up bark and water until the mixture turned the color .of indigo. After 
it cooled, you added the hides, and for cow and mule hide's it would take 
-twelve months for a thorough job. For smaller hides like wildcats and foxes, 
it would take only ninety days. Harry Brown, Sr., remembered most of the 
tanning being done in the fall, cow hides being left in .the bark solution for 
the entire winter. 

All agreed, however, that no matter how long it took, it was hard work. 
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When easier methods earner "along, according to Mr. Brown, “They quit 
this tan baj^ImsiiKssr because it’s a lot of trouble to get out tllere and skin 
tan barlqbeat it up ; it takes so much longer.” ' 

- OTHER WAYS TO TAN * 

The use of chestnut bark was not the only way of turning hides into 
£ leather. Other contacts remembered using a variety of .different methftds.„ 


WITH BRAINS 

Minvard* Conner said that rubbing the flesh side of % a freshly killed * 
squirrel or groundhog or wildcat with its own brains, and then holding it 
up to a fige to warm.,.it, would not only make the hair turn loose but 
would also tiiri th^hide at the same time. He had done it often himself. 

Will Zoeltner Cteo%sed brains, but somewhat differently. Once, when he 
killed a wildcat, he skinned it immediately and then rubbed its brains on 
the flesh side of the hide while the brains were still hot. He. then folded the 
hide in: half flesh side to-ilesh-^ide, carried it home, and then took the hair 
%ff_ with ^Ihes and water. When -the hide, was off', he dried the already 
tanned hide, rubbed it with Vaseline, and used it for a banjo head. 

WITH ALUM • 

Julius Speed used to tan coonTiides for shoe strings with alum. He took 
the hair off the- green hide with ashes and water, washed it thoroughly, r 
■ and then laid the- hide out flesh side up and covered it with alum. The hide 
would be tanned and ready to use -in about a week.' Richard Norton de- 
scribed using the same method for wildcat hides. 

Harry- Brown, Sr., sometimes tanned using alum and salt. He used about 
four oilrices of alum and -two ounces of salt per gallon of water. He then 
let the hide soak in that solution three or four days. That turned it whil,e 
and tanned it. LC • 

Will Zoellner also used alum, but claimed it could* only work on thin 
hides that were_easily dried — especially groundhogs. He claimed to have 
used an alum and water mixture successfully too. 

A strong'tea made with alum and oak bark would also work, according 
to Dan Manous, but he couldn’t remember the proportions of the recipe., 

WITH LARD AND FLOUR V ' ' 


Mary Green remembers that one of the best methods \Vas to rub the in- 
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side of the haired hide with lard ■and coat that with a thick layer of flour. 
The hide would then.be rolled up with the lard and flour to the inside and 
set away until the blood was drawn out and it “looked like it was t done.” 
Then it would be worked and oiled to keep it soft. 

TANNING WITH THE HAIR ON 


Julius Speed often tinned sheep skins by taking the green hide, scraping . 
all the flesh and, fat Off, and salting down the flesh, si dp. When. the- moisture 
from the hide had absorbed the salt, he shook off any excess and then 
coveted the flesh side with alum. When the hide was thoroughly dried 
.(about a week or so), it was ready for use. 

R. R. Singleton used almost the same method for fox, deer and sheep 
skins, except that he used a mixture of half alum and half soda, and didn’t 
bother salting the flesh side first. He simply rubbed the mixed powders into 1 
the scraped flesh side and let it drp for about a week. The mixture would 
work on either a green hide or one that had been dried for a week or so. 1 
He thought it was better, however, to do it while the hide was green. When | 
the hide?was dried, he would just dust any remaining powder off. It didn’t 
have to be washed. ■ ' 

Harry Brown, Sr., rather than using either of, the above, always used 
one bar of P&G laundry soap and six ounces. of. arsenic or lead. .He’d chop 
up the bar into a small kettle, mix it with a .little water to- dissolve it into a 
mushy paste, and add the arsenic or lead. When it was pasty, he’d rub th^t 
on the.ffesh side and let it dry. It would preserve the hair side intact, but 


PLATE 25 A bear hide being dried in the 
loft of a barn. The hair side is down, and the 
flesh side has been coated with a thick layer 
of alugr.- 




PLATE 26 Hides were often removed from the animal whole, turned inside out, and 
stretched ‘over boards to dry for shipment to fur companies. Here Lon Reid and Fox- 
yjfe's Robbie Letson hold a. fox and a raccoon, skinned and .'dried in that fashion. 


would turn the flesh side black. He used to mount deer heads for trophies in 
this manner. 5 ’ *- 

Many people in the area used to simply dry hides with- the hair on for 
sale to fur companies. They would use a long, thin board about two and a 
half feet long, six to eight inches wide, and tapered at one end (rather like 
an ironing board ) . The size would depend on the size of the hide being 
stretched. Then they’d skin the animal from the rear so that the hide was 
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PLATE 27 . jAn old photo of Lawton Brooks with hides drying on boards. 


PLATE 28 Minyard Conner dried hides on 
boards for use in making shoelaces ! or rawhide 
to repair harnesses. Here, he and Foxfire's Ken 
Kistner slip the board out of a dried coon hide. 


PLATE 29 Then, as Curtis Malan holds the 
board, he slits the hide up the middle . . . 
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PLATE 30 


opens it up 


PLATE 31 


and cuts a strip off the edge for use as a bootlace. 




I 



PLATE 32 After the lace is sliced off. he'ldrives a nail in a post and draws it 
rapidly back and forth against the nail to remove the hair. For longer strips, he cuts 
in a circle and joins two strips together as described in this chapter. 


PLATE 33 Ken and Curtils examine the strip 
of hide. 


jp^elecTofFall in one piece, but inside out. This inside-out hide was pulled 
over the board so that the' flesh side was exposed to air all the way around. 
The section of hide covering the head fitted snugly into the tapered encj of 
the board. // 

The hide could also be skinned off flat ( splif the hide down the inside of 
the back legs to the crotch, and down. the inside of the front legs to the 
breast bone, and then from the underside of the chin down the chest and 
stomach to the crotch and' peel it off). Sharpened sticks would be set into 
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the -pouches of both the back and front feet thus stretching them apart 

and thereby stretching the hide out flat. 

The hides were then simply hung up in a barn loft and allowed to, d^ 
prior; to being^shipped off to fuf companies. i 

KEEPING THE HIDE PLIABLE 


As hides dried after being haired f^r tanned and washed, they were 
kneaded and rolled to keep them pliable and soft. Many contacts told us of 
sitting around their fires in the evenings after sypper working hides. 

People had various methods, to make sure they stayed that way. Will 
Zoellner-rubbed neat’s-foot oil into thi hides to force water out and let the 
oil take its place. He claimed this would keep the hides good for twenty 
years or more. 

y Harry Brown, Sr., melted either mutton or beef tallow, mixed it with 
equal parts of melted beeswax, and rubbed this into the hides. The mix- 
ture could also be rubbed into shod leather to keep water out of boots and 
* shoes, and keep them soft for at least two months. - r 

i 


USES FOR HIDES 


Some hides were sold. As Richard Norton said, “They used to buy hides 
in here of all kinds. Fellers came”" around buying skins of any kind that 
would make furs, v’know, lil^e coons, polecats, possums and, everything like 
that. They used them for coat collars, and that was another way for us to 
make some money.back then.” 


R. M. Dickerson, the mail carrier at the time, remembered the in- 
dustry vividly: “They’d let them dry and put’em in a sack and wrap 
th’sack around— tie’em up pretty tight and pack’em in a tow sack’r’cotton 
sack — and then they’d mail’em. I used t’be th’mailman around here, and 
I’ve brought lots a’packs a’hides in thataway. They’d sew th’sack up tight, 
and they’d have a tag, and they’d sew th’tag on there — or hook it on there 
with a copper hook— put their name on th’outside of it, and on th’other 
side’ud be th’naitie of th’company it’uz goin’ to. Th’compdny always fur- 
nished these tags, and then they’d ship’em. I carried lots of’em. Most all 
of em went t’th’Funsten Fur Company in St: Louis. Some of’em went 
f Memphis. They’uz a few that shipped t’ Chicago. I think Sears and" Roe- 
buck used f buy hides. * * 

• - ' 3 [ 

‘.And they’d send out price lists — sorta like this junk mail ^ve call now. 
They’d put th’ptices on there: so much for a possum skin so big and so 
on; so much for muskrats, and then a coon, and then wildcats and foxes. 
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None of em hardly ever bought a rabbit skin because their skin is not stable' 
enough — -not strong enough t'be worth much. 

“And when th’ price lists didn’t come, they’d [the people in the com- 
munity] come back and say, ‘W[ bat’d y’do with m’fur list!’ They’d wait for 
that. And they’d usually come Put from this time a’year [October] along 
up till about February. You |jad t’wait till along in th’fali, and then 
catch’em [animals] through th’winter and let’em dry out, and then ship’em 
along that way up until spring, You couldn’t hardly sell hides caught before 
maybe th’first of 1, 2 September. They wouldn’t buy them. They had t’be in 
th’season when th’hides was good. Th’hides were green in th’summertime, 
y’see. And they’uz anotfier angle’ to it. They’uz a huntin’ law that y’couldn’t 
hunt those things back! in th’rearin’ season. And th’fur cpmpanies J .in--erdef' 
t’keep their business up, they wouldn’t buy’em jben -so'Tlrpeppl e would 
stay within th’law. And then, J.hdud^^va^^usTnaturally better when th’fur 
come out in fall” for .th’wmter season. It’ud*all shed out and Within in 
th ’summertime, y’see, and there wouldn’t be much hair on that. Feller 
didn’t want a fur coat with rur hair -on th’collar! In th’winter, th’hair on 
th’animals’ud begin t’come out and thicken up. Durin’ th’summer they’d 
be a’sheddiri’.” % 

But by and large, almost all the hides tanned were used around the 
farm. Most people tanned their own. When they got someone to tan for 
them, however, . they generally paid that person with part of the tanned 
hide. Julius Speed,' for example, said, “I generally divided th’hidc as near 
as I could in th’middle; and w r hoever I got th’hide from, he got that half 
and I kept th’other half.” 

The hides were used in a myriad of ways. Here, in note form, are some 
of them. % .. 

FOR BELL COLLARS, HARNESSES, HORSE GEAR, SACK 
STRINGS, LINES, BRIDLES, AND HANG STRINGS : 

Cowhide. Hair and tan in bark. Take strips and tie or staple the ends 
together. You could tie the ends together by punching holes in the wide 
strips and tying through the Jholes withThin strips. 

..." - I 

FOR BANJCTHEADS : 

1. Groundhog. Remove hair with ashes; wash, stretch on banjo yghile 

moist. Can also tan if desired, but not necessary. [Alspjhouse cat, deer, 
.squirrel may be used.] „ ‘ 

2. Wildcat. Remove hair with braips. S.tretch on banjo while moist. 
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FOR RUGS, SADDLE . BLANKETS, SADDLE CUSHIONS: 

Sh'eep skin. Tan with hair on. (“When I was a little kid., they’d take 
them to th’field and put them in th’shade of a tree for small children t’lay 
on while they was workin’.” — R. R. Singleton. “We had one for th'baby 
t’sit on on th’floor before it could walk.- He tanned me one — a great big 
one — and you could wash that — rwash th’wool with a brush” Mrs. Julius 
Speed.) • . 

FOR SHOE STRINGS: 

1 . Calf skin. Hair and tan in bark, and cut into strips of desired width. 

2. Deer skin. Same as calf skin. ' i 

3. Groundhog hide. Remove hair with ashes and water, work until dry, 
and cut. Can also tan if wished, but many didn’t bother. 

4. Squirrel hide (the favorite of most of our contacts). Same as ground- 

hog. (“Now if you want real shoe laces like you was talkin’ about before, 
you use squirrel hide” — Mary Green. According to R. M. Dickerson, if 
you cut straight down the hide where the backbone was, you could get a 
string long enough in one piece to lace a shoe. ) Can alsause this. hide, to sew 
up shoes when they rip. . ° 

■5. Wildcat hide. Same as groundhog. (“I like Fuse it., it’ll stretch,, and 
it’s soft and tough.” — Richard Norton.) 

6. Raccoon. Take hair off with ashes and tan with alum. ;> 

FOR SHOES: 0 , T . 1 c 

1. Cowhide. Remove hair, tan in bark; use’ thick part for soles and thin 
part for vamps. Use maple pegs io tack the- sole to the vamp and thread 
greased with beeswax to sew pieces together. 

2. Horsehide. Hair and tan in bark, (“But it won’t turn water like cow- 
hide”— Richard Norton. ) 0 

With all the above, some didn’t even bother to hair the hides. They just 
dried them, cut off strips, and either burned the hair off, ©r drew the strip 
rapidly back and forth against a najl driven into a post to remove the hair. 
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as told by Macik Dickerson 


S eventy-nine -years’ js a long way to 
look back. Mack/ Dickerson looks 
_ , back over that rpany years and is 

able to share the many changes — shine good and,some that have come 

to WolfTork Valley. Living near him, you find that he is & uniquely inter- 
esting individual. Mack is J ' a bachelor (he says he likes lieing his own boss) 
and he has lived by himself for most of his life. He’s quiet andlceeps to him- 
self, but once you take the time to know him, you discover that his has been 
a full and crowded life worth sharing with those who will listen. 

Mack’s family moved to WolfTork in 1835 when tljie area was still very 
much a frontier. There were only four other nOn-Ipdian families in the 
valley : the Keeners, the Carters?, the Pinsons-, and obe which Mack, can’t 
remember. Mack’s father bought the land Mack^ lives on now. from 
Grandpa Keener in 1896, and then built the hanci-hewn log house that 
Mack still lives in. Its chimney was made of bricks made of lime, sand, and 
red dirt in back of Gay McClain’s place on Betty’s Greek. Until the railroad 
came to the county, the post office for the valley wa/s located in the Dicker- 
son honle. ' 

When Mack was a boy, he made blowguns with which to shoot wild 
cherries, swam a lot, gathered wild chestnuts, (bunted rabjrit with his 
father, and helped his mother with their garden./ He. got his first toy — -a 
little wagon- — in igoi and still remembers it vividly today because toys 
were so rare in the community. He also loved pjlaying pranks on people. 
Once he and his brothers took the wheel off his cousin’s wagon and hung 
it in the.. top of a tree. His cousin had two men hired for the day to help him 
get in his corn, and the men wasted half a day hunting for the wheel. 

By the time Mack was fifteen or sixteen, he was catching wild hogs. He 
caught his first one in 1 91 1 with his Uncle John Moore’s bird dog. He’d 
feed the hogs all summer and then kill them in the fall and salt them down 



for meat for the family. “I done a lot of that mountain going. I always 


/ enjoyed that. That's one reason I kept hogs, and cows in the mountains — 

have an excuse to go.” Eventually he gave up fooling with hogs, though, 
and concentrated on cattle because hogs were so much trouble. “You 
know you can’t make a hog go backwards? He’ll get his head caught in a 
fence and choke. Only way you can make Ifim go backwards is just take a * « 
club and hit hint on the nose and he’ll back up then. You can put a rope 
around a hog’s neck and he never will back out of it. He goes forwards all 
the tiny. Tie him out and graze him — he’ll stay right there. Put you a rope 
around: his ■neck pretty tight and he won’t know nothing about backing 
out of it. You just try it. and see!” 

■ Mack’s father died of stomach cancer in 1914 leaving behind four sons 

.. -\ and three daughters. Mack had to stop school at the sixth grade and work 

to help keep the family going. They had a cfose family, and there was ‘a 

Christian atmosphere in their home. “I never heard my daddy say an ugly^. 

word in his life,” Mack recalls. • — 

- x 

Mack held lots of different jobs during those days : he worked on public 
/works, as a - clerk with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and on farms all 
Mn-er the county. There were many days when he made only seventy-five 
cents a day. ■ 0 

Then came World War I. Mack volunteered for the Navy, and. from 
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"1918 to 1919 he served as radio messenger on the U.S.S. Supply. His ship 
was the first one to fire a shot in the war. When he was released, he came 
back home to the country. “I wouldn’t live in a big city. All the noise and 
' racket. I stayed in/New York City twenty-two days one time. We tied up to 
the Ninety-sixth .Street dock. It was the longest two weeks of time I ever 
spent. I just stayed over on that ship. You’d be out on Saturday evening- 
people just as 'far as you could see. I don’t like that. I’ve been in all them 
big cities: Detroit, New York City, Philadelphia. And I’ve been all out in 
Idaho. Them old barren hills, and you don’t see no trees. I get sick of that. 
There’s old rocks a’sticking up and nothing but them. I just came back 
home.” I ^ 

Since there wasn’t any regular work in -the county when he returned, 

he did odd jobs. His farm buildings and fields needed repairs and attention. 
To get a little money, he hewed crossties for the railroad, cut acid wood, 
and worked in a sawmill. They were hard times, but Mack stuck with it, 
and today he owns twenty-five acres of pasture land, as well as a large 
piece of forest land on the side of a nearby mountain. And, of course, he has 
his cattle. ‘‘My cattle are what mean most to me now. If it weren’t for 
them I’d be, in the poorhouse. I sold $4,000.00 worth cows last year. I 

PLATE 36 Mack with Terry York. 




Interviews and photographs by Gary Warfield, Karen 'Cox, Terry York, /.. 
David Dillard, Steve Smith. 

The man I bought my bull from said that breed was over three hundred 
years' old. Nbt many people have them. The man who sold me the bull 


they never would sell a bull and heifer together, so two agents in the 
Barnum and Bailey circus got together and bought one of each and brought 
’|hem here. G|ll them Holland' Dutch, or Swiss Belted. -T 1 v 

Meanest cow I ever had was a Gharolais. I wouldn’t have Another one. " 
And her calf is the same way. Take this Gharolais calf I got. J "got six 
calves down here. All .come around about the same time. Aijd. that little 
old c%If is wild as . v .' The others will just come up. I hadn’t fed them but 
a little bit and they’d be around up here. I’d gq out about feed time-— I 


37 Mack gathers dried corn from neighboring fields each fall, has it crushed, 

*■ and uses it for winter feed. 

could work all day raising corn and beans to sell and itVwouldn’t pay out at* ‘ 
all.” • \ ‘ ‘ 

Those cattle take up most of his time now. The rest oif his timeTid spends 
listening to ball games (or, during season, attending all of Rabun Gap’s 
basketball games) ,• cocking his meals, and just passing time. 

To the kids from the magazine who visit him, he says', “Pay iofT your 
debts. Tell the truth. Don’t have too much money or you’ll get greedy. 
Have a good reputation. Do as you wish to be done by.” . 4 , 

TERRY YORK 
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guess they’re out there right now waiting on me to feed them-r-they . just 
come on. And that thing — he won’t com'e up. He liked to never come up 
< and eat with them. \ ' f , h 

. Another thing I found out. I used to be pretty lenient with my calves... 

I’d- have four or five about the same age and go out to feed" them and 
maybe want to put them in the barn or somewhere. Why, they’d get want- 
ing to play, you know. Just like a gang of kids when you holler for them to 
come to the house for supper. They’ll linger along behind, and the covysfll 
come. That’s. before they get. big enough to eat, you knovd Last winter Tl 
was muddy and bad like this winter. They’d .go *up there and the cows 
would come running to the barn, you know, knowed they was going to get 
fed. And them little old calyes a’running and playing— just stay out. I got 
to putting my dog on th/m. Some dogs — I got one here— wouldn’t run 
a little calf to save ner life. But that shepherd my brother had up here, I can 
send him up there — tell him to go up there and get them calves. He’ll go 
up there and run them in about three times. Then next time you go out 
there and call your cows — holler up at them— when they, starts, therri-calves 
come with' cm ! Dog learns them a lot. 

I had one yesterday out there- — he didn’t want to go in. Put that .dog on 
him. He went t’bellering. That dog makes therm beller and scares them. 
Calf’ll follow that cow after you get him scared thataway. He’d follow her 
into torment if she’d eo ! 


Mack has evolved his own personal approach to stock and his farm from 
years of observing others, and from years of trial and error. He says firmly 
that, “ farming has Tmproved~goo percent over what it was back in those 
days ” Those techni cal im provements, combined with the polishing of his 
oum techniques over the last forty years, have made his life now a comforta- 
ble, if not a wealthy one. f r — 

Things weren't alwaysThai way: 

" We used to plow with hor|£s, plant with our hands, put manure out, 
•■work the com, hoe it about three times with all the kids out in the fields,' 
plow it aljout’' three or fou r times with an old sl ow mule. T never Hid plow, 
with no - oxen, but lots of people did.; They didn’t fertilize any back then. 
They just used manure'. Back” when I was a kid, they didn’t; anybody make < 
a hundred bushels, I don’t guess, here in this valley. Then they got to putting 
limje on and they got pretty productive. No fertilizer when I was a kid. We 
had- no 'railroad back in them days. I never/ had seen a hundred pound of 
cottonseed meal till I was ten or twelve ydars old. Railroad come her^ in 
1905 and got to hauling this meal 1 ,. But before then we were' hauling every- 
thing in and out of wagons. ...... . f 

Didn’t know much about caring for stock. Fed calves flour for scourp. 


\ 
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And hollow tail — my uncle ran cows in the woods. They’d get poof in 
the wintertime -and he’d drive them in, and they was weak and wobbling 
everywhere, you know. And one of them* got down, and he split her tail 
and put a little salt in it and wrapped it up. . Said she got -up after a while 
and come on in ! He was an old-timer. They believed in all that' stuff. Some- 
times you can feel their tail [near the base] and it’s 'just like it’s been 
broke [but salt won’t fix it]. - *• 

And the hollow horn. Used t'o be all the cattle was horned in this country 
when I -was n-lioy. And t hey’d tak e arid saw their horns off with a hand saw. 7 
They’d half feed them through the winter and they’d be 'poof in the spring 
and couldn’t walk and wobble around everywhere, and. they’d saw their 
horns off! That’s silly because every big cow that’s got horns on that’s 
,, hollow ! • 

And I've saw people take a iron and get it right hot and drill a little hole 
in their head right in here up next to their ear. Said that was good for 
hollow horn ! . ' ' 

There wasn’t no meadows back when I was a kid — just corn fields. My 
great-gran daddy said he had one up here. He cleared up that old swamp 
ground and pulled the stumps out of it and cut it by hand. Stacked it. Didn’t 
have no hay rakes. Never heard tell of that. They’d take and rake it up with 
pitchforks— -cot it up, what we cajl cots- -big pile of it. Then they’d get two [ 
little long skjm poles and run under it and gne man get between them and 
pack -ir out* Stack it then in great big stack for feed. Just put’em a pole in 
the ground and stack it around and around piled- up against the pole, and 
just keep on till "you run out the top. I’ve stacked hundreds of "stacks like 
•that. Twenty-foot pole, maybe. At least ten of twelve or fourteen. 

r . .. a*' 1 ’ * - ' 


. Until the time stock laws that required all stock to, be fenced-in at the 
farm itself were passed, most stock ran loose in the woods and grazed on 
what they &ould find. Dairy cows were, kept close to the farm, for daily 
milking, but the others were .taken, out in the spring, turned, loose to range, 
an'd then gathered to be fe“d at home through the winter. ' , 


-•-T’her-e-, was-ne— pastures. Our cows- were turned out. Lay around in the 
bushes. Had to chase them in to milk them. Get wet alTTver in them wet 


bushes, yfe didn’t make hay. Just com and fodder. \ 

And we kej>t hogs. I let them run in the woods and eat the acorns. We’d \ 
lose a few back in the woods — never know what come of them. They’d 
die, some ol them would. Get that milksick. Couldn’t get Home, it’d kill 
them. Or some were stolen by therfi too lazy to work. But not many. '' 

We’d mark the stock’s ears. Everyone had his own mark so he could tell 
whose was whose. Our mark was two swallotvforks and a hole in the right. 

■ There was lots of combinations (see 38) : 
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Some had some of the awfullest darn marks I ever heard tell of. Swallow- 
fork and underbit in the right and split in the left. Always marke-d the right 
and left. I saw a bunch of cattle in Atlanta down at a calf show 'way back, 
in 1 930, I guess — somewhere back in there. They said they come from 
Mexico. They had them cut all to pieces. I couldn't even read their mark. 

We used to range our cattle in the mountains. Had an old cow here one 
time, and she was heavy with calf, and I was wanting to take the rest of my 
cows to the woods in the spring of the year. So Tjdecided I’d just leave her 
here, and when her calf got up about a week or two old, why I’d take'her 
on out there too. Chase them up in the woods. They don’t ramble off much 
in the spring. Stay around pretty good. Thought I’d put a bell on her. 

Well/ I went up there- to Tate City and backed up and- turned my cow 
out and put the bell on her. She never had a bell on before in her life. And 
they got out of the truck and away she went t’running. That bell scared 
the calf too. Man, had a heck of a time. Ca,lf got away from the fnother, and 
I stayed around there and worried with her for abput two or three hours, 
and that little old calf wouldn’t come out to her. Filially, I believed I heard 
[the other cows] a. way up there on the. mountain. I went out to my other 
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cattle. Come back down there and he’d got with hjpf- then and I drove ,het 
on up the.’ creek an d, sh e' got up there with them. Brit boy that scared me. I 
cpuldnh find the cialf nor the dog either. He’d run off and hid somewhere’r’f 
neither and just left her there, you know. 13ui she wouldn’t leave at all [with 
"that calf gone]. . ' \ ... . j 

; Then, first black cow I had here — half Durham and half black — de- 
gided to take her to the mountains. She’d run one summer in the mountains 
as a heifer. Next spring I decided I’d put a bell on her. And there was a 
gpeat big old ditch out there from the barn.. And I put a bell on her a few 
dpys^efore I took them out, you know. And ^oy I never heard such jumping 
up' and down and bellering in my life. She got down in that old big ditch 
and stayed all day. She’d happen to sling her head and wouldn’t think and 
that bell’d ring/and she’d take another trip ! 

They just have to get used to it. 

You could get' out in the woods, though, and salt them, and they’d hear 
you go. Jo calling, and boy you never heard [th^trke] coming dpwn off of 
them mountains just a’flying to get that salt. And ijfhey was anybody else’s 
with them, they’d come too ! j 

Sometimes I’d team up with four others on Persimmon, and we’d put 
all of our cattle in together. Then we’d bring them in in the fall, and separate 
them out. We done that up there at Big Bald one time, and I never did get 
as mad in my life. Grade Ledford went with me up there, and Eddie. I’d 
been the day before and I knew where one bunch was up there. Couldn’t 
find the other. We pulled up over at the mountain, and Grady was going 
to drive them down the Coleman River. Me and Eddie was going over on 
what we called between\the‘Bald and Shooting’ Creek in there, and separate 
all them out and bring them down there. Pick him up. 

Well, we got them all separated out and walked down .there— we was 
gone three or four hours, I guess — and he was going to meet us at what we 


bells a’rattling and going on, arid couldn’t hear no tell of Grade nowhere^ 
And we got down there and stopped,, and after while he got to hollering 
a way up there on the side of Little Bald, and it about dark then. Him 
mad, too. „ .j 

Got up there arid he had a bunch of them in there. They was a lot of 
acorns that fall, rind they was just going through them cliffs a’hunting 
acorns, you know. And he couldn’t do a thing in the world with them by 
hisself. Had them here and here and there, and they was just a’going around 
them rock cliffs agd over |ogs. We finally got them all surrounded up, and — - 
I always used a walking stick up ;f there — I flew in there trying to run them 



PLATE 41 Mack with his Dutch-belted herd bull. 


PLA'TE 42 Mack’s dogs aren’t just 
pets. They help him round up'his . ! 
cows and calves. 
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downhill. And 'we had them all hemrped up there' mnd ||fwas a’using my 
walking stick on them, and' some of them pulled down the rock cliff there 
and slid plumb from Hete to that fence out yonder! Wc finally got them 
all separated in and got them all down there and had to leave them and 
go back the next day and get them. 

' But he’d been all that evening trying to run them out and never had 
•got them down. It was five hours, I guess. Six. I could hear him hollering. 
He’d lost jhis dinner. And, he had a rope and he’d lost it! We had some 
terrible times with this cow .business. 

i 

Sometimes they’d get over on the Shooting Creek side and go as far as 
Highway 64. And that’s a long ways. IJead of Buck Creek. And they was 
bad to get down on Nantahala. 

I had two and Kate [Decatur] -Burrell had two up there the year the 
war (pided in 19 and 45. You know we never got those cattle in till the sixth- 
day of February! That was the year them forest [Forest Service] fellers 
had the little deer over there — -they’d brought the deer in here. But they 
was there ai^d hpd a little place fenced out and sowed in with rye for [theq 
deer]. And they 1 had some field glasses with them and saw some cattle up 
there on the side of the mountain. Said one of theimhad a hole iri its ear. I’d 
been over there inquiring to him about them, and he sent me word that 
they was over there. Apd we pulled bver there and couldn’t find them ! 

They’d been three or four snow storms that winter tfp in there. We’d find 
their sign all around there. Finally that forest feller put them up down 
there. He was a’camping there looking after the deer, and he’d, go home.Pv- 
ery weekend. Finally he got ahold of 'them and put them in a stall over phere. > 
Didn t have nobody over there to hejp him' water them or nothing,' '.so he 
finally turned [them out. We went back one Sunday morning oyer there 
and tracked tkjem. He’d had to turn them out that night since /we didn’t 
come — we wei|e a long time about getting the word or something — so he’d 
turned them ojut and we took their tracks out up what they v cali the Curtis, 
Branch. Found them up there and drove them home. Sanford Garland was 
at the post office looking for mail from some of his boys irt the service and 
saw us go by and asked what we were doing driving battle. I said, “We’re 
just getting them in from taking them out last spring.”, ... / 

/ He went up there and looked at t.hem.-SaidXlThenx’s ■fattef’n t-hem I got- 
at home, and me f feeding them all the time! Wonder what that [Forest 
Service] feller’d take to run mine over there!” 

You know them old big ferns? -’You ever see them out -here in the ivoods? 
Ones that stay green all winter? That’s what they lived on/And they’d get 
up under those cliffs out of rain and sleet. 

Bpt you could trust people then. I lost a few' over there, but not . many. 
People would send you word, and you’d do the same. Them old folks is all 
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dead and gone now.* All of them. honest.Jfljhey’d tell you where your cattle 
was at. Just worked through each other, ;you know. You can’t trust no- 
body, -nowadays. Or believe nothing they say, hardly. Ain’t like them old- 
timers. 


Mack can feel things changing all around him. He’s concerned about the ’•?> 
energy crisis, but s ays, S “I’d live it the same way I did, but I’d -hate to live 
it over from now on. But, I’m ready to go back • to wood anytime.” • 

He’s more concerned about, people that are “too busy working fust trying , 
to make a dollar. It’s good in a way, but a neighbor needs some help some 
time, and a feller liates to bother’em when they’ve got these regular jobst” 

He is also deeply concerned about certain farming practices^ he sees now, 
and about the steady influx of new, part-time families, that, fragment the 
"sense of community that once existed: 

% - They’ve got so there’s not mdny people farming nowadays, you know? 

Feller used to be his own boss — didn’t have no one to come around to tell 
him what to do. I 'don’t €&e to be bossed. Them fellers that you give a farm 
to [hire to work for you], you just as well to throw them in the river. You’ve k 
, got to work it out yourself. . n - ■ 

I never did go into debt much. If I wanted a little money at the bank, I’d 
go out there and they’d give me however much I wanted in the fall, and , 

then pay them back. If you borrow and they’ve got to sue you to get it back, 
tjhen there ain’t no usp to gojaack [to -them again], Kinda pay your way. \ 

• - ■ ’Course, land’s got awful high now.gl hC'seJpeople oome'^nT?bT^%»y4t«d^^^^'^^ 
up. They buy it here and just leave i»-tjsyin^ to make a dollar on it. Don’t <• . 

"■—-..care about the fellers, theft was raispTLir'e. N(jt a penny. 

It’s akW‘ays---been^a..i.u.PB, Y^ideal tb me. Bunpll of people' [from outside]^ 
bought up some land here and tided a cattle business. I went up and' looked. 

They hired everything done. Never came around. I was up there one 
. ’ spring, and the cattle all poqrj|ind about dead. Calces around there that 
couldn’t stand up. They didr#t deed ’em. 01 Just let it go to the dogs. You can’t 
do that. You’ve got to be th^rbapi-oversee' it yourself. , 1 

^knew a rich man thal/bbught a summer home, here, He took, a notion 
heivanted to get into' thbeattle business. Talked me into going with him to 
- an auction to buy a thoroughbred black bull. .Then he talked more about, 
dogs and hunting tharf bulls. Showed off his trophies. Give $600.00 for a 
bull and didn’t even have a pasture or feed. Just ’had money. Jflan sold him 
his hay. Fed Tim in a mudhole. I. never saw one around here nowhere yet 
that could hire people to look after [their stock] — -and them good workers’ 
and everything; — -that could keep them up. , j | 

' Now they’re buying land for the investment. I’d like to see a lot of them 
stay otil’a here. T hey’re ru i ning- ou r-eo untry. Co me Jn here and post it. 
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That’s the first, thing they think about. We never used to think about posting 
nothing back when I was a kid. Never heard tell qf posting land. And they , 
come in here from the city up in here and drive their jeeps around, or buy 
land and try to get the old roads closed. You take these old roads — -I don’t 
care if nqbody ain’t been on them in fifty years — you can’t go and stop 
them up. Take the road we got goes! around up here on our mountain. Been 
using it for a hundred years — different landowners, you know, And some of 
them bought this land in there since then and wants to stop that road up. 
That was built when my grandfather owned the land andrit’s been -there , 
ever^ since ! can remember. Now they want to stop it up. They just come up 
here arid think they can just go and do everyway and keep you out. 

Take what the government owns, and the outside people, and there 
wouldn’t be much of Rabun left. Some of them may get ahold of this and 
not like what I say about it, but that’s all right. j 
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T od-ayv"farmers can specialize • arid 
raise hogs, chickens, ’’cattle, or 
t horses, or they can raise only 

vegetables or grains, without an animal on the whole place. But years ago, 
because families had to rely almost entirely on themselves for food, shelter* 
ahd clothing, raising, working, and eating animals was an absolutely neces- 
sary and integral part of farm life. In order to be nearly self-sufficient, 
which families had to be in the mountains, they needed a wide assortment of 
animals. They didn’t have them as pets or for fun — they needed them to live 
and didn’t have much choice. This is not to say that people' didn’t enjoy 
their animals, but they were very dependent on each other, and even the 
animals themselves were interdependent. 

People fed the animals and the animals, fed the people. For instance, the 
mules' (or steers or horses) that pulled the plow to cultivate the land to grow 
r - com, produced manure to fertilize the corn, hauled the manure out to the 
pasture from the barn in the wagon, hauled the mature com in the wagon 
from, the pasture to the barn for storage, and hauled some of the corn to the 
market to sell. They ate their share of that corn, too, and so did the hogs, 
ducks, chickens, sheep, geese, guineas, etc. It would have bfeen difficult to 
raise any animal's at all without one or more beasts of burden. In addition 
to the work and manure produced, the horses reproduced both a themselves 
and the mules (with a little help from a,, fieighbor’s jack), and the steers,, 
when too old to work, were fattened and eaten. I could go on for pages try- 
ing to clarify the relationships among the farmers and their ’animals, but I’ll 
let you infer them from the people’s own comments. ’ 

All the animals on a farm were kept for ^definite reason— some animals 
may have become pets, but animals were not acquired, as pets, and even a 
-pet had to make itself useful, or it wasn’t feasible to keep it. Dogs were 'kept ' 
for . hunting, protection, and herding the other animals, such asjsheep and 
cattle. Cats were primarily usedio keep the rodent population under con- 
trol, because rats and mice would eht almost anything they could get to. 
People kept ducks and geese primarily for their feathery down for pillows 


’l ' 






PLATE 47 Garlton English feeding some of his animals. The goose adopted. the cow 
on the left, follows her around the pasture, and sleeps with her in the stall. 


PLATE 48 Ducks belonging to Marinda and 
Harry Brown’s* grandchildren, swimming in 
Brown’s pond. 


and feather beds and.some also' ate their eggs and meat. Chickens were very 
versatile; people at t theieggs and meat, sold chicks and eggs, and traded 
them for other goods at the store. Guineas, oil the other hand, provided 
only eggs, , and announced' the arrival of anyone or anything. Few people 
had 'turkeys, which were raised primarily for meat. Goats, not common 
either, were kept 'for milk". ' Many families- had sheep which ^were- mainly 
kept for their wool. People would usually eat some of the young lambs, and 
seH or trade the. ones they didn’t need.. Everyone raised hogs, because pork 
can be cured and ' kept without ' refrigeration. The hogs provided the 
family’s main source oh protein, and the sale of extra piglets also provided 
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a, small inconle. Cattle, .too, were very useful. Cows provided -milk, calves 
were sold or eaten, steers (castrated bulls) were used for work and trans- 
portation, 'and the cows and steers were fattened and eaten when they be- 
came too old for other work. They all provided manure to fertilize crops, 
and many people used the tanned hides for various purposes. 

Mules and horses didn't have as many uses, but many preferred them to 
steers for working. They pro vided faster transportation as well as providing 
manure for the crops. . . .< 

This chapter' is not meant , to b£ a manual of animal husbandry, but I 
think you will learn something from it. We also hope it helps you to-better 
understand the southern Appalachian farmers of years ago. Each family’s 
animals were vital to, the family’s survival, and people spent hours and hours 
during their lifetime around and about their animals. 

Researched and photographed by Sheila Vinson, Janet Dickerson, Cathy 
D’Agostino, and Cathy Campbell. " " - 

♦ 

CHEESE 

ESCO PITTS: [We ate geese eggs] but I didn’t like’em — they’re strong. 
We plucked geese, too. My mother’d hold a goose and pick the feathers 
•.just like she would a .dusk.’ You can get half a pillow’s worth of feathers 
off a goose. Goose-feather pillows are nice. 

Our house was up on pillars, and the geese could go under the house, or 
under the crib and sit there in severe weather. Now th’crib'<was up off the 
ground, and the geese usually stayed under there, because there were some 
cracks in the fld'or of the crib, and the corn sometimes would fall through the 
cracks, and the chickens and the geese- bothjiked that. 

DUCKS' •• r. ' 

JESS RICKMAN: Ducks never were, any.,, trouble— -my mother used to 
keep tvyenty-fiye or thirty of ’em. An’ she made and gave all her children^ 
a set of feathers and a feather bed each. 

Ducks’ll thrive around and catch btrgs“and eat grass, and don’t take'Too'"' 
much corn except during the winter season when they’ll eat;a good deal. \ 
With a duck, yob have to start picking’em when they get full-feathered', 
and you~have to watch and pick’em every new of the moon. They loosen 
up and aren’t hard to pull off. If you let’em run over [the new of the 
moon], they’re real hard to pull off and it’s rough on the duck. My Inother’d. 
leave her other chores go, and pick her ducks and geese at a certain time. 
Geese and ducks both are hard on your garden — they like tomatoes, 
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PLATE 49 Guineas in Carlton English's 
barnyard.\ / ’ 
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PLATE 50 Some of Carltbn English’s chick- 


watermelons, cabbage, and bean blossoms. There’s not mlich difference in 
the way you feed ducks and geese. c 

Ducks'll have a few worms if^ they don’t have a good-sized plack to run 
around in. ' , • 

ESCO PITTS: Now ducks are something we didn’t bother with much — 
they make their own livings; A stream went down by the house, and those 
ducks usually stayed in that stream up and down and 'around. We’d have 
t’feed’em a little, but you didn’t 'f^Ve 'to feed theha^ffiuch— they’d make 


their own wav 


That’s, the reason she had : ducks. . v 'A) 

We’d eat the eggs. Duck eggs are good,,. -but my daddy wouldn’t eat a 
duck — wouldn’t let us kill the ducks. - ' ' . ; * i. 

[In order to pluck duck feathers], my mother put the duck’s* head, Light 
back under her arm, took a’Eold of his two feet in her hand] and pulled the 
feathers th’wrong way [against the “grain”]. She could pick a duck in ten 
minutes, and get a great big pile of feathers. The ducks were used to it. 
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They didn't run. away from her, and I think one time a year was all she 
picked’em. "They'd have t’get full-feathered. - - 

LON DOVER: People- kept (pucks to make feathers.' We have some old 
feather beds and pillows now— they’ll last fifty years. When the ticking 
wears out, you get some new -ticks and put your old feathers in there, and 
■they’ll wear on and on. 

Once in a while, people would eat ducks and duck eggs, but we never 
did? •• v y* * . \ • 

• The ducks would go under the floor of* the house and roost. You had to 
feed them year ’round— the more you feed’eih the more feathers they’ll have. 
Yo,u just catch'em up by the feet, and pick their feathers. -Spmetifties people 
will tear the skin. Yo'u have to be pretty caref-ul about it. ITkhu donY pick’em 
they’ll picUtfieir feathers themselves.- Pick abqhtybnte a 'month— pick’em 
and drdp’em in a bag. We just f-ed'cm corn. • & 

Orfde in a while a hog would kill one— if the duck was sick, the' hog would 
ktlPim and eat’im. , . ' 

TURKEYS' 

JESS RICKMAN: We used to raise turkeys, just to eat and a few to sell, 
but we -didn't have’crn [eating] a lot and thc'y got to takin’ too wide a 
range around. You can’t manage a turkey to do any good. 

BEULAH PERRY: We took care of turkeys just about like we would 
chickens. They take 'a little more special care. They were weakling before 
they got, grown — you had to take very good care ©f them. You couldn’t 
let them gepout early in the morning in the dew and get, wet. 

GUINEAS -» ■ “ - ' ; \ 

... 

KENNY R UNION : Lots of folks had guineas. They’d lay — I don’t mean 
maybe. They’d lay from th’time th’bud swelled till way up in -the fall. 

Now if I had guineas here, I might find their nest on the other side of 
them trailers. They don’t lay in the front door, They might go a mile. They 
make a noise you’d know if you were used to them. 

I never heard tell of [guineas eating your garden]. I don’t believe they’ll 
bother nothing. They might eat the worms and bugs off of the vegetables, 
but they won’t eat the beans or nothing like that. ■ < ‘ 

ESCO PITTS: We had a few guineas — the eggs are, the biggest things.. 
Y’know, they lay a lot of eggs. They go in th’trees and roost — they wouldn’t 
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go in a chicken house. Finding them nests was a big.job. They, just go a way 
off, and first thing you know they’ve got aivhole nest of eggs. We had t’feed 
them, too. They eat more than chickens. And they’ll eat all the insects iri _ 
your garden. - 

We ate guinea eggs.. They’re a prolific thing, ff hey lay a nest plumb full 
of eggs. They’d hide their nests — you’d have to watch where they gathered 
a lot and you could find their nests. . * ■ - 

We just had a few. A guinea can just get up and fly away, and they’re a 
noisy kind of bird. They’re always a’hollering, and the geese are the same 
way. 

"We lived three-four -hundred yards from the road, and if any stranger 
came in through that gate, those guineas would go to squalling. They’re , 
'just iTATvAiTTitlbg” TKeyTt bite you. G ul neaTeanT cTb ugs [ i n^Fl^rdenjT” ~ 
they’re good to keep any ’kind of insects off. They aren't half as bad as 
chickens [about eating up your garden]. 

CHICKENS 

ETHEL CORN: Some people would have chicken houses for chickens to y 
go m to roost, but some chickens would just run around and make their 
nest anvwhere in the barns or anywhere they could .and roost up in the 
trees. * » 

The chickens were turned out where they could scratch. An you know- 
chickens liked that. You wouldn’t think that there’d be any difference in 
the taste of the meat in those that they raised in these brooder houses, and 
in the ones raised in the open. But 'there’s a wide difference’; they’re as good 
again. And we never fed laying mash’r’nQthing like that to our chickens. 
They didn’t get a thing bat-corn or rye. 

Most of the chickens would lay eggs around the barn’r’arpund the build- 
ing. Some would lay eggs up under the floor. Some would come in and 
. lay’em on the porch. Just anywhere they could find to make’em a nest. 
Sometimes they’d make their nests up on the mountain,. Part of the time 
ybu’d' find’em and part of the time they’d be settin’ before you could .find 
them. When they’d lay their eggs, they’d go to setting. -Jjhey’d come off the 
nest once a day, and' that’s all— come; off to eat. And if you’d watch and 
. catch’em there, then yqu could watch’em go back to their nests. But if 
they ever seen you watchin’em, they’d sneak away another way. 1 hey 
wouldn’t go near their nest till you weren’t around to watch’em. , / 

[When the chicks were born], they’d keep as many of the roosters as/ 
they wanted and they’d kill the others when they were ready. If you don’t 
have the roosters with the hens, the* eggs won’t hatch. [The roosters] ate 
good to eat when they’re young, but after, a rooster gets grown, his meat has 
?l tendency to be tougher, ? " - y 
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Just nearly any kind of a wild animal will catch chickens — hogs, mink, 
weasels, possums, 1 , owls. Foxes,are awful bad after a chicken. 

Chickens will lhave cholera. And they have what’s called the “weak 
leg.” Their legs jdst get so weak they can’t go. And they’ll take the disease 
they call the “linjber neck.” It seems like their head just twists and jerks 
back ever’ way. Why, I’ve killed as high as five or six big pretty hens* of 
Mommie’s that had taken the weak leg and they’d kilkem and tote’em off 
to keep it from spreading. 


BEULAH PER^Y: We had a great big chicken house and a lot for the 
chickens made ofit of palings — you knjaw, we didn’t have wire back in those 


We fed those cfhickens crushed corn or wheat. 

We had a lot of chickens. In those days, it wasn’t strange to go to some- 
body’s house wljto had two hundred or more chickens. Once in a while, 
we’d get eggs up to sell, and my dad would take’em to town to sell’e;n, or 
maybe they’d sell two or three f rvers t’get little things we didn’t have on the 
farm. , Jy 

Some of the times, we. let th’chickens run around and scratch, but most 
of the time, you’d have gardens and chickens was bad t’get into the garden. 
They would eat th’worrns off th’cabbage, but then they’d get to where 
they’d eat th’cabbage, too! We were so glad when Dad and Mom would let 
the chickens run out because if the chickens didn’t get in there and pick - 
them worms off, we would have to. We cut down the number of roosters — 
seems like they’d keep six or seven chickens to a rooster. 

Polecats was bad t’come in and catch the chickens at pight — {he chicken 
house wasn't closed up real tight. My d^ddy would keep the door open 
unless things would get to botherin’ them too 'bad. A weasel was bad t’get 
in th’chickens. They’d get in there and eat the chickens. The chickens would 
get sick- — sometimes their heads would 1 get sore. I don’t know what caused 
-that-.- — - - 


ESCO PITTS: We had a chicken house, wliere theyl roosted of a night, and 
where we’d set’ em for hatching little baby chicks. It had a roof on it, poles 
for’em t’sit on, boxes around in the walls for the heris t’lay. You could close 
it up fkeep^ animals out, or' when you wanted t’eatch any of em when 
y wanted t’sell’em or anything. Of a mornin’, we’d|turn’em out. They had 
free range, anywhere they wanted to go. We woijild have t’feed them a 
little, but they’d scratch out a lot of worms, bugs. 

In the spring after the warm wpather started, myl mother would - ' grind up 
red pepper and feed’em— that’ d make their comlj turn just as red, and 
they’d go flaying. -That’s, where we got our eggs 


morning. 


for our Breakfast ever’ 



SHEEP . _ • 

ANNA HOWARD : We had a lot of sheep— we got th’wool; we sheared’em 


PLATE 51 Fred Darnell's sheep Waiting to be sheared. 

% 

■> 

Chickens didn't usually lay in the coldest part of the winter, but iruwarm 
weather, they start 4 lay in’. A good -hen won’t lay much longer than three 
yea rs, then y’kill’e m and eat’em or seil’em for me;at. Most of the time, we’d 
kill’em and eat’em. - . 

I remember a bald eagle came into our chickens one night 'and picked 
up a hen and carried it off. Those bald eagles, they ire big things, and they 
used to be lots of them in our country. 

GOATS 

BUCK CARVER: We used t’keep goats — let’em run all over. We’d kill 
them an’ eat’em, sell one occasionally, but we never milked’em. A mother 
goat was luckv if she could make enough milk t’give to a kid. We’d use that 
hide- — we could sell it, tan it and make shoelaces out of it, or fnake a whip 
•out of it. Our big trouble with’em was durn dogs. They’d come an’ kill’em 
ever’ once in a while. 

They’re easy t’take care of, an’ hard to make sick. They’il^^t anything; 
live off the wrappers off tin. cans an’ be fat, too. They’re gooa in particular 
barbecued. 
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washed the wool, carded it, spun it, wove it on a loom and made pic 
, We had. homemade clothes. I despised sHearin’ sheep. Had big old -s 
shears: I’ve sheared many a sheep. Sheared’em in th’spring in the new 
moon in May. They had little lambs born in early spring. They was the 
sweetest little things I ever played with. 


JESS RICKMAN: It’s best tQ^ have a barn on account of the little lambs. 

My father used to have a barn out yonder about sixty feet long that he kept 
his sheep in.. He had .anywhere frorh fifty to si.xty in the flock. 

My father sold the wool — he’d ship it ouTto Greenville, South Carolina. 

It was lots of work if you used it at home. But we had to shear them. We’d 
get a table, and” lay the sheep on it, tie their feet, and shear them. I guess it 
took twenty to twenty-five minutes but I’d average thirty minutes. The 
average sheep’d give us two and a half pounds of wool and the trial large 
y pnes, about three pounds. We sheared them early .in the spring, had to go 
by the weather, by the putting out of the leaves, arid again in the late 
summer or early fall, in time for them th put on a new coat for the winter. 

Sheep start lambin’ in the first of FeBrudry till way up in May. Every- 
body kept rams one or two to fifty head.. We’d eat the male babies mostly; 

> they’d come in off the range about every two or three weeks and get salt, 
and Daddy’a pick fyt a nice heavy one to butcher. Most of the old people 
would kill a sheep, hog, and beef and have a big barbecue — mutton, pork," 
and beef. . - ■ • ■. • 

[Sheep are apt to take cold, from] cold rains — pneumonia’s what we 
called it. We'd keep’em fastened up in the barn in bad rainy times (to 
, keep them from getting pneumonia) and we hardly ever had any with 
* colds. a 

They’ll get worms- — the old people would burn hickory and give the ashes 
to’em, and I think they’d mix cornmeal with turpentine and give that to’em. 

But we weren’t bothered years ago with worms like they are now'. I guess 
they have a dozen cases to our one, because they don’t run out on the wild, 
range, and I believe that played a big part with keeping them healthy. 

Wildcats mid wolves and dogs are bad on sheep. The old people would 
put a bell on The sheep, and they said the wildcats didn’t seemTbother one 
with a bell'on it like they did without a bell. My father never did, but he v 
lost. Idfs of cm. T 

j They notched the ears of the sheep — something like a slit in the left ear 
and an undercrop, just a notch, cut out of the right ear. But my father’s was * 
just a cut off the tip to the end of the ear. Each man had a different mark. . 
The old-timers all- knew each other’s mark through Rabun County, ' I’owns 
County, and Macon County. 
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BERTHA DOCKINS : My daddy had no more than twenty-five or thirty 
sheep at a time. They ran loose until time for’em t’lamb, .an’ then they’d 
get’em up. They stayed out all winter, but he had to get out like he* did the 
hogs — go feed’em. They huddle "together fin sheltered-like places in the win- 
ter. And then at shearin’ time, we’d have t’herd’em down from the moun- 
tains. 

I’ve' held many a sheep for my mommy and daddy while they sheared 
"4 the sheep. That’s when they look so pitiful— when they get all that wool 
off. We sheared’em twice a year. They 'had spring wool. That was the 
prettiest. And then they had fall wool. We’d. shear’ ern about October in the 
fall, because they wanted it to grow back before it got cold weather.. . 

He'd bring salt, cornmeal'and corn- up to the sheep. He’d just pin. th’stuff 
down in piles, arid they'd find it. And they’.d be right there the next time 
whep he went back. - ' • * 

It got t’where he couldn't hardly keep sheep. Ththe was so many wild 
animals — wildcat^ and things that’d get’ dm, an’ the ; lambs when they're 
young are easy t’get. They- didn’t used t’have diseases then like they do now. 
M’daddy just always counted on losing soiric ever’ year. 

ESCO. PITTS: The sheep were taken care of just like the cattle. Sheep 
would range further away than the cattle', b’cause thtiy didn’t have to come 
. home. But in- the spring of the. year, during the lambin’ season, we had ’ 
t’watch after them pretty close. Sheep would wander way off; they’d have 
t’come in in the lambin’ season, take care of the small lambs, then they’d 
have t’be sheared when warm weather come. That’s the way our mother 
made our clothes — with the wool. - * 

They sheared the sheep one time -a year. My, mother would shear some, 
but Daddy done most of it. She could do it all right, but she was usually 
busy with her work in the house. She had t’weave the cloth' to make our 
clothes, she had t’card it and spin it; she had a loom where she ’wove it, so 
- it just kept her busy till the dead hours of the night t’get th’cloth that we 
needed. In the rough, just as you took wool off a sheep, sometimes you’d 
get five pounds of wool off of one sheep. Of course it wQuldn’t weigh that 
much after it’s washed, cleaned, ‘and carcied. They were, shea^td and after 
the lambs got big enough t'follow/why we’d turn’em back out and let’em 
go. ’Course we’d have t’go look after’em ev<?r so ^)f ten, "salt ’em,- keep’em 
, tame, .give’em _a little corn. Then 4n the winter, we d have Fbring’em in — 
we had a sheep house that they'd' stay in of a night, and of a daytime. they’d 
• run-out' anB browse around. i. -."I 

Fhty’s always what they call, the bellwether-*— that’s alrrtale sheep that’s 
„ beemgltered and he was generally the leader of the flock. Put. a bell on him 
and they’d follow him anywhere he went. And my father had a ram or two. 
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Bobcats was bad t' catch .lit tie lambs. I don’t remember us having any 
trouble with wolvei, but th ; e bald eagles would pick up a little lamb, j 


Sheep are pretty delicate hnimals, and sometimes they’d get poisohed, and 
you wouldn’t know what/ d^poi^oned ’em, and they’d die. j 


HORSES AND MULES 


ETHEL CORN: Hdfses were, generally kept in the pasture fenced in for 
them, and they were kept in the barn at night.’ They fed the horses' fodder 
and corn and hay. if you had a good pasture,- when they weren’t working, 
why you’d 'feed’em night and morning. If it was a good pasture, ■ maybe 
you wouldn’t feed’em but once a day. You’d just give’em corn. And if you 
were working them, you always fed’em three times a day to keep’em good 
and strong and in shape to do the work. 






■'i. f 



PLAfE 53 Billy Long's horses grazing in his pasture, 


We always curried and brushed them down good’. Some people would 
let a, mare raise a colt every year-; They generally bred in the spring of the 
year. .And some people would work 'a mare on up till just a jveekYtwo 
before the colt was due. And then they’d .quit working’ em, and wouldn’t 
work’em after they had their colt till the colt was d couple of months old. 

They’d stop the mare, from working in order that she not be strained. 
They always let a colt nurse until it was about three months old; then they 
were weaned gradually. If the colts weren’t weaned gradually, the mare 
had to be^ milked. And some of’em you couldn’t milk-— they’d kick your 
head off, .if you tried. s . " . " ■ 

JESS RICKMAi^ : A draft horse is a large horsd, and it’s ncn raised here in 
this mountain country. There’s a saddle type and a work type.'’ For work, 
you need a heavy draft horse, weigh up to a ton. You’ve got to pet’em more 
to get along with horses good, have lots of patience and, work. I'm, gentle 
with'em — then I can get’em to do most anything for fne. They won’t 
stand knockin' around. We fed’em corn, . oats, hay, and sweet feed — cane 
syrup mixed in with the corn and oats. . ; 


LON DOVER: Sometimes horses would founder. If you got’em hot work- 
ing’em and they’d get to the water and drink too; much and they’d water- 
founder. You have to watch horses awful close on that. It’d kill’erq if you 
didn’t do something.” 

A horse is greedy — he’ll just eat anything. One time a man’s horse ate 
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some cane hay, gave him colic. That cane seed gave him the colic and he, 1 
V ; liked t’died-rrvve sat up with him all. night. That horse swelled up like he’d - . 

. bust. He just lay there 1 and he’d grunt, and he’d roll. /' , 

They also had bots— -like a grub worm. A horse is bad to get’em, but a 
, mule hardly ever has’em. They lay “their eggs inside the' horse «,nd they 
y/ hitch land grow in there: They get so, many in there and after they get 
grown, ‘they’ll take hold of that horse an’ kill’em. A man told me that I 
„. ^ ' should' take a pint of syrup and get me some pulverized sage and mix it 
with that syrup to make a quart bottle full. Then pour it down the horse 
d. , ahd> it makes them' grubs turn loose down in where the food goes. He 

■ claimed the sage would kill the grubs when they turn loose ot the flesh and 

eat the syrup. 

Now horses and mules’ll get milksick, and it'll kill’em just like it will 
c^TtTfe... * • ' , 

KENNY RUNIOJ^J: You take a horse that’s got distemper — I’i! tell you 
what’ll cure hin>dip real good. You get a peck bucket and pour some hot 
( - ' tar in there. Put a hornet’s nest in first and put the tar over it. Let it bleed 

1 _ a few minutes and when it quits, hold it right up against that horse’s nose. 

i Just put his nose down in the bucket. 

^ ’jMow there's one thing I don’t reckon can/be cured — that’s the bots- l hey J 
, get right here, in a horse 1 ? 6 throat and eat through. If there’s a remedy, 1 

ain’t never heard of it. •• / 

- ' • b ■ . .. ■ .... / . 

o ESC Q PITTS : A horse, especially, would take colic: Some 'wouldn’t but 
- Others would? That’s a disease of gas — just like if you have gqk on your 
stomach. It’d bloat’em up and you had to drench’em. There was one 
: • remedy we used in tljose days that I don’t see anymore; that was Japanese 
• '■'T oil. Of -Course, if you didn’t use anything, they’d get over it after a while, 

. & ' but they’d be down a’rollin’ and be sick two-three days. I don’t know just 

£ how ihey got it — maybe they just ate a little too much of something. Some- 
■ - times they’d just fake it and you wouldn’t know what caused it. 

BUCK CARVER : HbrSes got sick ever’ now and then. An’ they had a heck 
of a lot of different diseases. They’d have lumpers, bots, kidney colic. Now 
old man George Grist had a Virginia mare, called her Daisy, a real good 
T- - ---- Old mare, and you could feed her one more ear of com than she was used to, 
and she’d just almost die with that kidney colic. Old man Zack Dillard, no 
■ fellin’ how many times he came over there. Now he’d take hot water and 
soap and,, a Big old hose, and insert that hose in th’rectum and pour her 
full of that sbapy-water. Then he got’er up as soon as he could, and keep’er 
walking. . > 

Now them lampers — the gums would go out underneath their teeth till 
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they couldigt bite th’corn off of the cob. You’d have t’shell it. Well, y’take . 
a good clean pocketknife and open their mouth with a hammer handle or 
something so they couldn’t shutdown on you — it usually took two people , 
t’do that — and cut the gums. They’d split’em toward the teeth, . y’know, 
and y ’wasn’t supposed t’go past the ridges in their mouth called -bars, or 
they’d bleed t' death. They’d have t’do it ever’ year or two, or maybe two or 
three times a year. I don’t know what caused it — maybe too much blood up 
in their heads caused their gums t’swell. I’ve seen’em level with their upper 
teeth. They couldn’t shell the corn an’ couldn’t hardly chew — an’ they’d 
just swallow it whole -an’ get pretty durn poor if you leave them gums that 
way. Them whole grains act as a filler unless you crack ’em. 

Then there’s another thing they call stringhalted. It was actually a 
strained tendon Ya nerve and caused them t’limp or walk at an uneven gait. 

A mule is a cross between a male donkey {jack) and a female hotse. ^ 

^ ., 

LON DOVER : I always loved my work mules. You 1 could pjow the best 
with’em, and they work real good. Some of’em’s nice, but seme of-them’s 
mean. They’ll kick. I had one-, that when you opened the dotyiyto the stall, 
she’d kick the facing off the door. If you wasn’t watching, ^she’d get you. 
But once you got the bridle on her, she wouldn’t kick. Yoji could handle 
her anyway you wanted to. One day v [my sofi came out to'’ the stall to get 
her] and she kicked at the door facing, and he dodged hei/and got amitch- 
fork and got her right in the hams, and she just' Igdived /up and never did 
kick no more. That broke her. 1 • / 

I kept mine shod all the time, and that made’em rougher. If thevld a’hit 
you, jt’d a killed you, but most of the time they’re gentle. - / 

ESCO PITTS: Of course we had t ’keep mules at home. We didn’t let them 
get out— put’em. in the pasture at home. They didn’t run out with the 
cattle. We usually had a use for them— /-plow the crops in the spring and 
during the summer. t \ ’ / 

Just had t’feed them the year round. In those days and .times, people 
pulled the fodder off their corn apcj/ cut the tbps. That^s /about all the 
toughagje we had to feed the mules., We didn’t have any h{<pdows for hay; 
sometime we had to |o down in the /valley where they had some meadows, 
and buy, some hay. IVIost of the- time though, we fed’em on tire tops and 
fodder off the corn. Of course, we fed’em corn for grain.; Sometime we’d 
grow some oats and a little rye. We generally saved rve in th’fall of th’year, 
in September, in our cornfield, and that was pretty good pasture during the 
winter. Rye, you know, is hardy and the freeze wouldn’t kill it out — it 
stayed green. But mostly we fed the mules corn. 



} 
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PLATE 54 A jack which belongs to Frank Rickman jack and a 'mare ihorse pro- 
duce a mule, which is sterile. 


BEULAH PERRY: My father had some mules, no horses. In th’mornin’ 
he’d curry -those mules and then take a great big brush and brushlem good. 

He did thaf’at least once a day. j 

/ Th’mules used ih’pasture too when they weren’t working, bjit not as 
. , / much as the cows. We had t’feed them at least twice a day heavv, because 
■a / they worked so h^rd. My father grew wheat and bats for the mules. And 

1 snm ethnes hr~d feed that si raw to— the’ mules. If they wouldn’t eat it too-' 

\ ' well; my father \yould make a little salt water tp sprinkle over that dry straw, 
l and they would like that. . \ , , 

‘Jpne thing that- stands out in my mind — mules had what they used to call 
, colic. It was from over-eating or something, andrhey would get sick and the 
veterinarian or some of the older men that knew how to do it would make 
, tip a medicine and put it in a long-nebked quart bottle, and one person 
- - would hold th’mule and th’other would put that bottle in his mouth till he 
■ / drank all that medicine. It would look like, it was doing’efn so bad, but it / 


wasn’t — it was for their good. 
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Some of our contacts preferred keeping and working horses , others would 

rather have mules. They told us some of their reasons. 

. ]• 

■ JESS RICKMAN: It takes a lot more caring for a horse than for a mule./- 
■I he mule you can do most any way, and they’ll get by. A horse requires a 
good bit of doctoring, but they’ve got a much stronger brain tHan a mule, 
has, because, you can teach’em to do different things -and tricks that ; ^ou 
couldn't teach a mule. A horse is more likely. to have kidney trouble Jhan 
the mule is. My father’d drench’em .with spirits of nitre (ethyl nitrite 'spirit 
or spirit of nit-rous ether) till they, got straightened out with th’kiffney 
trouble. ... 

You cau just rough a mule through on. corn and a mule won’t hardly 
eai enough to hurt him, but a horse will — they’ll founder every time they 
get into the feed. g - s 

LON DOVER: Now horses, you have to take better care of them than you 
do a work mule. Everybody kept nuiles, and they didn’t .have y many 
horses — mules ^worked as good again horses. I never could get horses to 
work. . * ■ 

: A horse’d go too fast for me —they’d almost trot sometime. You" couldn’t 
turn horses and mules outpyou had to have a pasture for them. They’d b<f 
the first thing in people’s fields. A mule is as hard again to keep in a pasture 
_ as a .horse— you ha'd to have a good fence t’keep a mule in. They used 
horses mainly Jor pulling, buggies and riding. Now mules you coufd work 
good, but they wasn’t fit t’ride hardly. , ■ . ; . 

They had t’feed horscs'n’mules till work time was done. Then they’d 
put’em in a pasture and let’em eat grass for a living.- But you did have 
t feed em in the winter if there wasn’t much grass. Fed’em corn and fodder, 
same thing as the cows. > ‘ 

ESCO iPITTS: A mule was usually, easier broke thah a horse, and he was 
just a little easier to control, unless you had a horse of some aging and well- 
broken. They’re very much alike, only a mule is stubborn. You couldn’t 
make' him do what you can make a horse do after he’s well-trained. rThey’ll ' 
work about the same. I believe a horse has got more sense than a mule. 
We didn t have any of those big work horses- — just country-grown mules 
and horses — not the big, heavy draft type. We didn’t need’em, because our 
farm just wasn’t big enough to justify keeping them. They’re big eaters, 
you know. Ours were small and didn’t eat so much, but they’d do all the 
work we needed. 
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HOGS ■ 

KENNY RUNION : [They used to put bells on hogs.] I m^an, good, big . 
bells. I had a hog that learped your voice. He’d come fronf-just as far as he 
could hear you. Some of ’em would blow [through] a gun barrel and them 
hogs was just all over each other a’ coming. 

BERTHA DOCKINS : Back when my daddy raised hogs — and he had wild 
hogs all over the. mountains — he’d go evesy week and feed them hogs corn. 
He carried it oyer his shoulder. He'd shell it and take a big bunch of corn— 
and if- it was real bad weather, snowing, he’d go up twice a week. He' al- 
ways had four or five brood sows; he had over hundred pp in th’moun- . 
tains when he died. He sold a lot of hogs — he didn’t just 'grow them to ■ 
eat. Now they’d put up hogs t’fatten nearly all summer. They’d put up a 
shoat in th’pen— ’bout a hundred pounds— then kill’im in November. 

Daddy’ d pack his meat in a big old box, salt all over it, and let it stay 
there about two months, and he’d take it Out then and wash it and hang it. 
Let it drip from November to about March, and he’d wash it and let it 
dry, and put it in any kind of a cotton sack, tie it up real good, and most 
of the time, just hang it back up. 

He generally 'kept several male hogs. You see, hogs don’t stay all in one 
flock. Maybe over here on this mountain, they’ll be one bunch in a hbllow; 
then maybe way over yonder a mile or two miles will be another*' bunch. 
They stray off a lot. They’re worse than cattle. My daddy castrated most 4 
of the male hogs when they were little, before they got out of the bed. I 
believe it’s six weeks when they turn them out of th’bed. 

[Hogs have a lot of enemies] sometimes if they haven’t got a real mean 
„■ old boar hog, and something will get a’hold of th’pigs. And the -.mother, 
has t’be tough, too. Wildcats, wolves, and th’fox are bad t’get little pigs. / 
If there’s little pigs out where people can’t look after’ em, foxes’ll eat them 
pigs up — maybe one a day till it gets’em all. 

The biggest disease bothering hogs was the hog cholera — they still have it ' 
now. They used t’do away with the ones that got it, but most of them died. 


Ir 
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BEULAH FERRY : Little baby pig's were always rhy favorite. My father’d 


keep four-five hogs— one to raise little pigs from, then two or three he’d 
kill each year for meat. He’d keep maybe two or three pigs, depending on 
how many hogs he had on hand and sell th’rdst. ' 

My daddy kept one male hog if it was,, a good breed — he’d always pick 
one of a good stock to sire the pigs. If he didn’t get a .ret 1 good c>ne from, 
th’batch of pigs, he’d buy one rather than keep one of his 5 own. 

The hogs we led slop from th’kitcheiff and shorts that come from 
th’wheat when it was made into meal. We kept | big slop can in th'kitdicrf , 
all the time. ' . 


We had a hog lot, w.ith a shed with a wooden floor, and every once in a 
while, my fath'er would get in and' clean that out, and in the wintertime, 
he’d jput straw or leaves in there. You’ve got to take good care of your anik 
mals. , * * 5 I 

* There were a few hog- diseases. Th’hogs used to get worms, and tjny father 
‘ would go to the veterinary who’d tell him what to do but I don’t rememblr 
what that was. And back in those days, there, was a lot of cholera got into 
the hogs. ■ t 

■ ; * . . ; ( 


LON. DOVER: Hogs roamed the mountains, where there’s all kinds of' 

■ mast-chestnuts. 1 he hogs d get- just as fat on them as they gould be — fatter 
than they would on corn. And you could bring’em in an’ kill’em right of! 
the mast. But they claimed the blight killed off all the chestnuts. - ^ 

If a family was large, they’d need t’kill six or eight hogs a year. They’d 
have maybe half, a dozen sows, and sell some of the pigs., They’d have them 
all sizes and ages, and they’d keep^enough so they could have a large hog 
t’kill, and the other’uns taking their place. Nearly everybody kept a male 
hog. They’d run outside, and not cost much t’keep. 

Ever’body had their hogs in the woods, and, ever’ man had a different 
... mark [which was registered] . You’d know your hog by your. mark. They’d 
notch the ear. Me and my daddy had the same mark— crop and split in 
the left ear, and a split. in the right: You did that when they were little. yhe 
sow would make a big r bed for delivering her pigs, and you had t’get’em 
[and mark them] when they were little/ r : j ■- 

People had s many hogs in th’woods they’d go ever ’day and t look - 
after em, and if a sow was gonna come in, they’d check on her pretty close, 
and people generally knew where they slept. They .stayed out in. the woods all & 
the time. They was raised in the woods and didn’t know nothin’ elsg. You’d . 
have to take corn up to feed’em in the wintertime. They’d root under that 
snow and leaves and garticorns under thero, U l 
*■ Hogs was bad to At cholera- — that kills’em. There’s something used 
- j.. t comejnto Towns Cou|ity, called it bl,ack plague and" that killed’em.-That 
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killed nearly ever’ hdg in them- mountains. The hogs 'would die ‘in the 
branch, and you.couldjn’t drink the water. It worked different from cholera. 

•; j. \ r A, f , , "V 

JESS, RICKMAN : Hogs were smaller arid had a nose' about .three limes ps 
long as the tame ones how — we. cafled’em jug drinkers. They had the Rus- 
sian type hogs. They hived off, of aeorns, chestnuts, and pine roots. They 
could uproot a small 'pine just rooting iiround-j't — they like those tender 


E SCO .PITTS : Thefhogs rajn: out with the tows, y’know. In my young dgys, 
the chestnuts were in the woods — you could just rake’em up by the hajjnd- 
fuls and hogs would get fat on them. It wasn’t firm meat; it w,as too flabby. 
We didn't like it because it didn’t make much -grease, ' and it, was fiajbby 
and spongy. They’dfget fat off chestnuts but all you had to do was take’em 
off Of that and bring’ ern -in and feed’em about ^six wegks on corn and jhen 
.you got good meat. It tastes good. then. - ’C j 

' r Whcijwc wanted to put pork U P in the. fall; of the year,, we put the hogs 
up in a pen and fattened ’em on -corn and just anything. If we had dxcess 
Trish potatoes, we'd cook them and teed them those and. take corn to the 
mill and grind it arid .make #lop, anddatteriem on that- on corn -and ..slop 
and scraps ffom the- tables. 

generally kept .two -or- three bropd sows and we’d have -a dozen dr two 
flogs, maybe twcj dozen small shoats. -We had plenty, of hogs any time we 
needed to kilFcifi, and sorrfetimes we’d sell one, maybe to pay the taxes or 
' something. Usually one or. two males was all we ever needed [for breeding], 
x-WeM 'pick the /best' one or two of the bunch, and alter the rest ' pf them 
when they comb.- , < - ( ( , t 

j /A- brood sow was good for, about five years and then ybu could put her 
| ip and fatteh/ her. Then you’d raise the young ones for- breeding. There’s 
i .always younger on§s\eoming on. Sows have piglets twice a year. I’ve forgot 
I the gestation ’period, feut anyhow' they’d havejefn twice a year, usually in 
•: the spring and sometime in the fall. They would generally run out -till 
: l! snow fell on the grotind^and,, Tve, known , Daddy to go •in the woods and’ 
flind fns sow that he-was looking to bring pigs, and she’d have her brpsh 
pile Hpilt, .great big .brush pile full of 'leayes and everything, and. you’d find 
„ Mr back ip” there finder the snow with her baby pigs. He’d Ifet the sow 
alone and' feed her till the pigs gopbig enough to follow her and then he’d 
turn her ip home and in h lot, and take care of her until the: little pigs got 
■' pretty gdod>size. Tri ' .. / 

A |The /mother was meafi when she had babies]; she’d bite you. Usually 
- she didn’t Want you around, rout she knew my daddy, anci he’d feed her, 
utlid he could do more with her;- than, any of us kids. But he couldn't get 
.-a’ hold of one- of them pigs just fhen. He’d leaddldri4ome by taking a bucket 
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of slop and towing her hqme [when the piglets were big enough to follow 
her] . ’ - . 

cAttle 


LON DOVER : They didn’t have any other kinds of cattle,' only the milk 
' stock. They’d raise their own work cattle (oxen), raise them from the 1 cow. 
People d pay the fee for a bull — it’d be a couple of dollars at the most. 

People would keep three or four milk cows— the bigger th’family generally 
the more cattle they’d keep. But they wasn’t able to afford too many— and 
you could buy a good cow for thirty dollars. People would raise calves, sell 
the heifers or keep them for milk cows. Th’males they’d sell or eat, or 
ketp for breeding purposes. 

'We’d raise corn for grain 'and fodder. That’s all cattle had t’eat [in the 
winter]. And the people had the poorest cattle you’ve ever seen — they 
didn’t raise hay like they do now, or have big pastures for’em to run in. 

Fve heard of milk cows- living to fifteen years old, still give milk, but the 
milk ain't’ good — they generally raised calves when they got older. One 
' time, my daddy bought one— I believe he gave $15.00 for it. Now she must 
hav^ybeen eighteen years old. Didn’t have no teeth. They just swallow 
their feed; then of a night, when they lay down, they chew their cud. 

You knew a j:o\¥... was sick if she quit chewing her cud. And if you 
■■ doctorecLheV and she got better, that’d be th’first thing she’d do. Cattle’d 
get poison ivy in the spring — they’d be poor an d eat cver ’t h ip g-grc c rw-and- 
sometimes they’d get that poison 'ivy. It wasn’t so bad; it’d make’eme sick 
t their ' stomach, and they’d stagger just like a drunk man, and you’d 
give’em something and they’d throw it up. We generally use coffee and raw 
eggs t'make em throw up the poison ivy. And there’s an old thunder berry 
. that has seed dn it, and if they get that, it’ll kill’ em nearly every time. 

Whenever cows had the hollow- head, their nose, generally would drip and 
run. The disease would eat .the soft inside out of the hqrn, and the* horn 
would, feel like a shell. I reckon it hurt.' Eye sawed their horris off— when- * 
ever they had. hollow head. It’d heal up if you sawed the horns-off. 

ETHEL CQRN : Steers haye a forked hoof. The way they’d shoe a steer- — » 
their shoe was in two pieces— they’d be a piece put on the front to give’em 
a better hold in pulling. They were wide but in two pieces. 

Somqtimes, it would maybe be a year or more before they’d wear their 
shoes out and they’d have to be re^shoed. If you dof’t keep shoes on’em 
when you’re vvorkin’ em, it splits their hoofs and makes their feet tender and 
they can t pull as much as they can with shoes on. It’s all right not to 
have shoes on’em when^ they’re not being worked. -■# . 
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PLATE 56 Glen Dockins’ cattle. Notice the bell on the cow on the right and the two 
steers in the background. .... 

Now' there were a few horses worked that was never shod, but they was 
so mean they’d kick and they was afraid for you .to mess with their feet. 

ESGO PI TTS : We had as high as thre e cows "bne^time. but— nsnally -Uvo . 
was about what we -had because we didn’t wa-nt’em to come fresh at the 
same time, and we'd have milk all- the time.. There were eleven of us— Ave 
were raised on bread and milk and butter and syrup and meat. 

People didn’t ha,ve good grass pastures then like they dp now. We had to 
wait imtil way late m* the spring before we had any grass, and so we had to 
'feed the cows. We fed them quite a bit — nubbins and fodder and shucks 
and tops. Nubbins ate small ears of corn, too small to make seed, or to go 
to meal. We just sorted out the small ones, that the cows could chew and 
sometimes they would be a little too big and we’d chop’em up with the 
hatchet, put a little cotton meal on’erh and-soqietimes my daddy would, go 
down '-in the cotton country . and bring back a wagon bed full • of cotton, 
seed hulls, A cow would give more - milk off of cotton seed — just the whole 
seed. If we didn’t get the cotton 'seed, then we’d get the cotton meal. 

,‘It would fake about three ^weeks to go down to the cotton country with 
a yoke, of oxen and he genefaliy took a" load of apples, and cabbage and 
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produce that we had grown on the farm and took it down there and 
swapped it for what we needed. : " (-J) ' ' 

Oxen were the same [kind of cattle] and we worked- them. Ha# t’give’em 
grain when you worked’em— corn and oats. * . 

You could work a steer a long- time before he got too old. Generally, my 
daddy would trade with somebody for a young yoke. Oxen could plow, bring 
in our wood, bring in corn. When we wanted t’haul heavy loads, we’d put •. 
the oxen to the two-ox wagon. 5 

People made beef out of oxen. They weren’t tough. An old animal after 
you fatten it, is tenderer than a young one. 

The veterinarians will laugh at a fella for saying a cow’ has hollow 
horn, but usually, the cows would get. droopy and they’d get to where they 
wouldn’t eat much and they’d go to failin’ off. We’d take and cut their 
horns off and put disinfectant on there to keep flies from bothering them. 
They’ll heal up and get all 'right so we thought that was what was the mat- 
ter. 

Sometimes they’d get hidebound and you had t’take and loosed their 
hide by hand-— on the spine. Just get a’hold of the hide and lift it up, go 
all along and loosen it up. I’ve seen my dad do that. I .wouldn’t know what 

• causes hidebound/ The cows usually get in too thin a condition, not enough 
nutrition, and they get ‘poor and they don't have enough circulation and 
enough fat on their bones, and the hide gets .bound down in there and it 
gets droopy, but that wasn’t very often. It did happen though. 

Now and then the cows would eat this mountain laurel and sometimes 
they’d get poisoned. We’d feed’em strong coffee, pour strong coffee and 
lard down’im and fhat’d generally kill that poison. You’d have to give him 
-----about a-quart-of that. WeM mix-k— while -It wasjiot and melt the lard, and 
pour it down’em. You’d have to get the cow right by: the under jaw and 
stick their head straight up, and get a’hold of their tongue and just pour it 

* down’em. I’ve drenched many a’cow by myself. 

BERTHA DOGRINS: They always had a stable for the cattle. An’ 
they’d feed’em good, an’ turn’em out on nice days. That’s during the cold 
weather. If th’milk rows didn’t come in,- they’d go and get’em. The dry 
cattle, weaned calves, they’d stay in th’mountains in th’warm weather. 
Th’people would go maybe once a week' tp see howAhey were and take salt 
to’em. They had bells — if they had fourj or five cattle, one of’em would , 
have a bell. If it was a big bunch, maybe fifteen or twenty, they’d have two, 

three bells. And they could hear the bells wjien they wanted. t’find them,, 

[Cows had notches in their . -e ar s] . - M y daddy’s notch was a split on 
-tlrrighf "and an underbit on th’left. Everybody had a mark, y’know, and 
they registered’em at th’courthourse. If anybody was t’get a’hold of a stray 
, 4 cow, they’d know who 'it belonged to. My daddy’s cattle wasn’t a special 
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breed, most of’em was mixed. Back in old times they mixed’em — not like 
they are now. He usually had some Jersey in his milk cows, so they’d 
make good yellow butter'. 

My daddy usually always kept a bull with his milk cows. And when he 
put’em out in th’woods, he turned th’bull out with the heifers — put’em in 
th’woods in th’spring. Mostly, the cows had their calves in th’spring- 
nearly always. You had t’go out in th’woods to get the cows or they’d 
have their calves in the woods. My daddy kept kind of a record of it, and 
he always knew about th’time they was gonna bring their calves. So he’d 
go out and drive’em in, and put’em in the pasture where he could look 
after’em. • 

Most of th’time, my daddy would keep the calves and get some growth 
on them, then sell them. He’d let'em grow till they got up two, three 
years old, then he’d seH’em. In-th’fall, he’d drive them all in, and pick 
th’ones he was gonna keep. The fattest ones he’d sell at th’market for meat. 
He walkcd'em to th’market at Tallulah Falls. 

He used t’kill some of them, if he took a notion, in the (all of th’year. 
He’d say, “Well, I’m gonna have me a good beef this winter.” And he’d 
put it up and he’d feed it corn twice a day for two, three months; then 
he'd kill it. He said that corn made the meat sweet. They cured' 1 it and 
wrapp'ed it in this cheesecloth, hung it in the smokehouse. They call it dried 
meat, jerky out in the West. Wc atewhat wc could fresh,' and dried th’rcst. 

Mv daddy always kept a pair of oxen we used t’ ride in the wagons. 
‘'Oxen - are_ th’sarne as beef cattle. They .castrate’em and make steers out 
of’em — th’bulls, you know. And then theyTearn’em to 'work. A yoke of oxen 
have t’be three or’ four years old before they begin training them. Then 
they drive’em — glut that yoke ‘on and let them go with it on for a while. 
Next thing, they’ll put- a little log to’em, just a little light one till they get’em 
used t ’pulling; then they’ll put a bigger log;, then they’ll put’em to th’wagon. 
It takes a while t’get’em trained. They live maybe sixteen, seventeen years. 
My daddy always kept a young yoke — he’d be training them while he was 
workin’ th ’older Ones. When the younger ones got up t’where he could 
work’em, he’d turmth’old ones out. They’d get out in th’woods and get fat 

and he’d sell them dor beef., ^ _ - 1 . 

. ■ ’ ’1 ‘ : . 

' - ■ : - . v I . ' ■ ' - " . 

• ;l 

ANNIE PERRY: -When cattle get sick, they’ll eat ivy sometimes. Now you 
folks know what ivy is. It grows on .bashes. -We- have ivy, rhododendron, 
and laurel. Sometimes animals get ('where they don’t want nothing t’eat but 
that. And then it makes’em sick. And then t’get’em over that, you get you 
some sweet dnilk, tablespoonful of soda (baking soda), and a little salt. Put 
it all in that pint of sweet milk, shake it up, pour it down’ern. He’ll be 
sick then, v’know. Then they vonrjt and it makes’em better. 
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BUCK CARVER: In the winter, most people’s cattle was in a lot or a 
pasture somewhere close to th’house. Last time we ever let ours run put 
was the late twenties or 1930. And they was milksick up in that country 
somewhere. I remember one summer three or 'four people had got it. Their 
cattle had got it somewhere in the woods. Now a milkcow that’s a’giying 
milk, it don’t bother her a bit; it comes out of the milk. You can tell it— — 
it’s where the milk won’t foam, and it looks like spots of grease on top of it. 
If the cowls dry, or a male animal eats it, it’ll kill’em as dead as eternity. 
You can pour- plenty of liquor to’em if y’got it t’waste. Sometimes whole 
families got that and nearly died, hfilksick is something that’s. in th$ 
ground, and it s most usually found in deep, cold 'hollows, most usually on 
north ground. ■ • - 


CATS 


LON DOVER: People had lots of cats’. They’d keep the mice down- 
wasn’t really pets,. People’d keep’efn in the barn, and they’d get micj 
you still had ro feed’em once of a morning. 


JESS RICKMAN: When I was cornin’ up as, a kid, everybody had a big 
cat-hole, a notch sawed out of the dodr, and the cats’ud go and come in 
an’ out. ; ’ 


PLATE 57 A hound dog belonging to Carlton English. 
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DOGS t , 
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BEULAH PERRY: My father and mother’s brother were big, hunters — '' 
3 ' coon-hunting, possum-hunting, and rabbit t dogs; and sometimes there’ d be 
ten or twelve dogs at our house. The dogs had a big shed t’stay in — they 
didn’t stay in the house. I was the one who had t’make bread for th’ dogs 
t’eat — they didn’t hunt much of their own food. 

LON DOVER: You never see a dog now that’s any ’count' to tree coons 
or possums or anything. People used to train’em from a pup on up, 
train’em with older dogs. They were mainly hunting dogs, but a few people 
had pets. Had to feed’em good. f 

JESS RICKMAN: People used to keep mom hunting dogs and stock dogs 
than they do now. They had what was called the old brindle cur, gbod_ to 
catch wild hogs with, and they had hounds. The old blue-speckled hound 
would do the trailin’ and then they 1/ad a-hajf bulldog and half cur to go 
catch' and hold’em til! you could 1 

■■ ESCO PITTS: We just haprone dog at a time. One was a snake dog, and 
■/ he’d kill rattlesnakes. EWr so often, you’d hear him bay a rattlesnake and 
you could always tell whether it was- a poisonous snake or one that wasn’t 
. poisonous by th’way he’d bark. He knew the difference. When I was a boy 
at- home, our cfbjg never did get snake-bit. } . 

. t 

• y 

. 
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BANJOS AND DULCIMERS 


t" I * Irving to trace the history of the 
f I banjo as a musical instrument 

• J- is one of those tasks that can 
quickly make you. ..want to tear vour hair out. Though hundreds .of articles 
have been written on the subject [a fine bibliography is available from Joe 
Hickerson at th£ Archive of Folk Song in the Library of Congress], many 
are contradictory and filled with speculation. On one fact, however, nearly 
all are in agreement: that America’s favorite folk instrument was brought 
to this country from Africa and Jamaica by Negro slaves in the eighteenth 
century. Thomas Jefferson, for example, in his Notes on Virginia (1782) 

• mentions the “banjar” a& being the chief 'instrument of the American Negro, 
How did it get fo Africa? PeteSeeger speculates that the Arabs may 
■ have brought it to the African West Coast [How T 0 Play the Five S'tring 
Banjo, third edition, published by the author in Beacon, New York, 1961]. 
We know that instruments like ft in the Near and Far East (the sitar and 
sarod, for example) have been common for nearly as long as records exist, 
and stringed instruments with skin heaffs and wooden shells are known to 
have existed., nearly 4,500 years ago, in Egypt [“The Five-String Banjo in 
North Carolina” by C. P.- Heaton; Southern Folklore Quarterly, Volume 
35, Number 1, March 1 97 1 , page 62]. What paths fhe instrument followed 
through these countries, however, is simply guesswork. 

At any rate", the instrument did make it to this country, where it began 
.to undergo (and survive) an amazing amount of experimentation, and pop- 
ularity, despite a, popular white belief that all banjo players and fiddlers 
were certainly bound for HelL “Thick as fiddlers in Hell” is an expression 
still used in our part of the mountains. : , ’ 

The firkt banjos to come to; our coast “had two, three or four strings (of 
, horsehair, grass or catgut) and a hide stretched across a gourd. -Cats, pos- 
sums, raccoons, sheep, snakes and other assorted creatures supplied the skins 
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for the ekrly banjB heads” [ Heaton, page 62jW\n article by C. J. Hyne in « 
the December 15, 1888=-, issue of the ‘-Boys Own .Paper” [reprinted in 
the March 1974 issue of Mugwumps] says, '“With rapid. strides it improved 
in form. First- a wooden hoop, and then a metal one; first a rough skin for 
the drum, then the best parchment; first nails to hold jt on, then neatly- 
made tension screws. At one time the strings were made of anything that 
came handy; now they are formed from the ‘intestines of the agile cat.’” 
Thai was. in 1888. Since fKen, the number of variations that have been 
tried that w c know about would dwarf those of Hyne’s experience. . 

Usually cited as the most important development in the history of the 
instrument itself was the addition of the shorter “chanter,” “drone,” 
“thumb,” or fifth stiing. Here again, facts are hard to come by, but many 
Historians credit Joel Walker Sweeney, a Virginian who was a professional 
blackface minstrel, with the addition sometime between 1830 and 1845. Fljs 
original banjo is now in the possession *of the Los Angeles County Museum. 
Arthur [Woodward writes of Sweeney and the acquisition in the museum’s. 
Spring 1949 quarterly [Volume 7, Number 3, page 7]. The article says, in 
part: “In 1890, Mr. F. J. Henning, a teacher of music and a skilled banjo 
performer, learned ofThe existence of Joel Sweeney’s original banjo . . . He 
entered into negotiations with the family and secured the old- instrument 
. . . [It] is made of a dark, reddish colored hardwood. The head is of 
stained leather, fastened on with tacks. There are no strings. Scratched in 
the wood, still faintly visible, are the initials ‘J.S.’ ” [One Sweeney banjo 
will be found documented in this chapter on pages 1 65 — 66] 

Though all banjos prior to 1880 were fretless [Heaton, page 64], de- 
mand for fretted ones by minstrel banjoists at that time caused several 
manufacturers ;to put them on the market. Though their popularity, lapsed 
in the early 1940s, players like Earl Scruggs brought them back, and today 
the five-string, fretted ban jd ( often with a plastic head ) is again king. 

Our interest in the banjo really began when a whole new group of stu- 
dents at our school began to learn to play it riding the crest of still another 
surge in ^popularity. We knew almost nothing about it — not even where 
to begin to look for information. Now, two years later, we feel we’ve made 
a good beginning, and everything we Vead confirms that, . In the Heaton 
article, for example, the Author quotes Louise Rand Bascom, who, in 1909, 
described the North Carjolina mountain banjo of that day for the April- 
June issue-of Journal of American Folklore: “The banjo is home-made, and 
very cleverly fashioned, too, with. its drum-head of cat’s hide', its wooden 
parts of hickofy (there are no fr&s),” As you read the following articles, 
you’ll find that to still be true in, some cases. ' /’ « 
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Heaton continues by quoting an article about Frank Proffitt that ap- 
peared in the October-November 1963 issue of Sing Out: “As a boy, I re- 
call going along with Dad to the woods to get the timber for banjo-making. 
He selected a tree by its appearance and by sounding . . . hitting a tree 
with a hammer -or axe broadsided to tell by the sound if it’s strmjfht- 
grained. . . . As I watched him shaping the wood for a banjo, I learned 
to love the smell of the fresh shavings as they gathered on the floor pf our 
cabin. . . . When the strings was put on and the pegs turned arid the 
musical notes began to fill the cabin, I looked upon my father as the greatest 
man on earth for creating such a wonderful thing out of a piece of wood, 
a greasy skin, and some strings.” You’ll find many echoes of that here too. 
In fact, three of the banjo makers represented here are from Proffitt’s home 


We found four major head styles, all of them represented iri this chapter: 
the all-wood head; the all-hide head; the wood head with the hide center; 
and the commercial head held on with brackets. Likewise, hoop styles and 
neck styles have great variety. In fact, there is so much variety in banjo 
construction that it would seem as though anything goes as long as it 
“rings.” Stanley Hicks, for example, showed us a banjo his father made 
out of a cake box. It worked well. 

What we’ve done is to pick out seven, banjo makers that represent the 
major styles we located. Their own instruments are documented- here, as 
well as old instruments they, may have owned from which they perhaps bor- 
rowed patterns or ideas. It was, 'and is, fairly common, for example, for an 
instrument maker to adopt a neck style from one banjo, a nbpp style from 
another, and 1 a head style,, from yet another., and put them together with 
his own wrinkles and ideas to form an instrument that is uniquely his in the 
best Sweeney tradition of borrowing/inventing. , 

Then, to conclude the chapter, Robert Mize, a dulcimer maker of gen- 
uine skill (he's made over/seven hundred ‘of them) describes his method of 
dulcimer making in detail. j y. 

And pn 4 op of all that, -you’ll also find fine diagrams by Annette Suther- 
land, one of ptir student staff members, which' depict two of the banjo styles 
and additional, details of the Mize dulcimer.^^ 

..-It’s-taken ! us a long time to put this material together, but we think it’s 
been worth if. We hope you will too. 


BEW WITH RAY MCBRIDE 
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Last February, we drove up into North Carolina to. visit with -Ernest 
Franklin who, we had been told, would be a good person to talk with 
about instruments. He came out onto his porch as we lurched up his 
single-track, rutted dirt drivewhy. The weather was cold, and misting rain. 

His house is an old log cabin chinked with red clay that was later boarded 
oyer. It has a single fireplace and a porch that extends along two sides. 
Firewood is stacked out back. His two dogs looked us over and acted as if 
they wanted to bark or run up and jump on us but were either too old or 
tired to try. One of them slowly lifted himself to his feet and half-heartedly 
wagged his tail just to let us know he was there. 

When we explained to Mr. Franklin why we had come and who had 
sent us, he grinned and yJayed us in. We followed him inside, greeted his 
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PLATE 63 
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PLATE 68 


PLATES 67 — 68 Two views of the poplar neck that Ernest Franklin is roughing out 
for a second type of banjo not based on his father’s design. There is no tail extension — 
the..neck will be mounted directly to the side of the hoop as shown in Plate 69. The 
y wood is seasoned at least three years before being sawed out. Once sawed, it is 
worked down with a drawing knife, pocketknife, and wood rasp: Note the indentation 
in the side of the neck for the fifth-string peg. , 
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PLATE 65 
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•PLATES 70—72 In Plates 70 and 71, note. squared placE on hoop where neck will 
be attached. The hoop is cut put of a solid piece of well-seasoned poplar. He takes out' ‘ 
the center with a brace and bitl In 'Plate 72, note how a slot is sawed into, the = neck 
at the base of the peg head, and the wooden finger bridge or fiut Set into the slot. Holes 
for the strings are sawed into. the peg blocks first, and the pegs are whittled, out around * 
hnlps. 


PLATE 71 
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dogs as we passed, and met his mother. Fie told us to sit down just any- 
where. We settled down in a living room heated by the fireplace, lit by a 
kerosene" lamp, and decorated with various family photographs, a picture 
of Jesus, an advertisement for Buck cigars, and the word “Love” in blue 
block letters above his bedroom door. His friendliness was overwhelming. 

We asked him to tell us about his banjos. “Well, I’ll tell you-, the first 
one I ever made-4-you’ve seen your wooden cigar boxes? Well, I made one 
out of a square wooden cigar box. I didn’t have no= patterns or nothing to 
go by. I just thought that up myself.” " 

Later, using a banjo his father had made as his pattern, he produced 
another one using a rasp, a pocketknife, a saw. and a drawing knife. Instead 
of using a hide for the.. head, however, as his father had done, he glued on a 
wooden head. I had never heard of that being done before, but I later 
found out that some of the other Foxfire editors working on* this chapter 
had found a second,, man nearby, M. Cl. Worley, who used wooden heads 
also. . 

“It’s got a finer, mellower tone than that there,” he said, pointing to my 
factory-made banjo. We asked him if a different type of wood would 
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change the sound. “Yeah, I imagine if a man had spruce pine it would 
sound better.” - ■ ’ 

We asked questions for hours, sitting in his tin^ 'Irving room and* later 
walking over the farm. Slowly we began to realize, what a story could be 
here for the future. His grandfather (whose old log house still stands on 
the property) had made fiddles, so he had. tried that too. Manypf the tools 
his grandfather and father had used (a shaving horse, for example) are 
stashed away jn corners all over the farm. Every outbuilding holds its col- 
lection of family history. 

Each time we asked a question about his instruments, he headed for the 
attic or bedroom and soon produced another battered banjo or tool or 
pattern or piece with which to answer us. We had the sinking feeling that 
if we only knew the right questions to ask, we could trigger a flood of stories 
hidden away behind the walls. Next time, perhaps. 

When we asked him why he didn’t use frets, he laughed. None of the 
. old ones he had seen had had frets. Besides, “It’s pretty tedious getting 
? them in. You got to be spaced just accurately or it won’t chord right. I 
, tried one or twcfjHjut I never did get them right — they’d dischord — so I 
just made mine a plain neck.” 

None of the instruments he was making were finished, and he didn’t 
have a completed, one around either — as soon as he gets one finished, it’s 
" bought—- but we finally got enough pieces stacked up on the . living room 
floor to get the following information about his technique. 

- RANDY STARNES 

* Photographs by Randy and Don MacNeil. 
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, M. C. WORLEY " . ■ ' 

“Old people back in them times used to make everything they used. 
Make their chairs arid tables and everything. Made everything they had to 
ha.vp.i- When sj was* a young man, I' made the whole outfit for one of my 
cousins to go to housekeeping in. Bed; all the furnitpre . . .” 

M. C. ..Worley also remembers that nearly every family had a banjo. 
Both his grandfather and father made them. His father used the skin of a 
housecatfor his heads. “I’d rather skin a polecat than a housecat. They’re 
the stinkinest things I’ve ever seen.” hike Tedra Harmon, he’d take their 
hair ©ff with ashes. 

Many of the pld= banjos Mr.’ Worley remembered seeing had hoops bent 
out of single strips of hickory. The hickory splits were either .put in a form 





green and left thirty days to dry and cure, or the cured wood was steamed 
and then bent into sfape. The old necks he remembers had a long tail- 
piece that went* all th.e way through the hoop and out the other side so the 
strings could wrap around it. There were no- back* on the banjos, and the 
heads were hides that were either tacked on or- held in place by a wooden 
ring that slipped down over them. He also remembers seeing wooden 
heads that had a fo'ur-inch circle of hide in their center. 

His first banjo was a cigajc box. "It rang pretty good, too.” As he began 
to make them regularly, he moved away .from the old patterns and began 
yo experiment. He -tridd out an aH-wood head, for example, and liked it. 
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Then he changed the hoop style and added the back even though he doesn’t 
think the back helps the sound at all. He just likes the way it looks, 

And he began to run into- others who were experimenting too. One man 
he knows, for example, sawk rings out of aluminum kettles and uses those 
for hoops. Now he tries something different on almost every instrument he 
makes. The one pictured in Plates 75-77 for example, "features a decorative 
metal band, tacks, and a green half moon colored on with a crayon.. “I just 
put that on to be different. Just figured it out myself,” h.e laughs. 

He tries his hand at instruments other than banjos, too. He once made a 
guitar completely out of rnetal exceptffor the wooden sides. And he fashions 
out fiddles, mandolins and dulcimers when he tires of banjo making.- , 

Mr. Worley never goes to craft fairs, or makes an effort to advertise. 
He sells, his instruments by word- of- 'mouth; and during tourist season, he 
sets them on the porch and, “people pass by ancj see them and come in.” 
I t’s an unsteady living, but it keeps him occupied — a nd inventive. 

DON MACNEIL 

Photographs by Don and Jeff Williams. 

TEDRA HARMON 

Mike Clark, the Director of the Highlander Center near Knoxville, 
told us about Tedra Harmon, thinking we should mei him, and so we 
arranged to do just that. We got to. his shop on time, and as we stepped 
up onto the porch, .we could see him sitting inside, waiting for us to get 
therefTt yvas rainy and cold outdoors, so he had his oil heater lit and had 
the shop warmed up for us. From the minute we stepped inside, we felt 
welcomed. , / 

Inside his workshop, hung on the wall, he keeps .the necessities for mak- 
ing his banjos: saw blades, rasps, squares, gunstock finish, etc. .In one 
corner there is a fox hide stuck up next to a walnut gun rack that has- depr 
hoofs for gun supports. The fox hide still has the hair and the 'head at- 
tached, and Tedra plans to make a cap but of it. FJT banned it himself by 
turning the flesh side out and coating it with a thick paste of baking soda 
and water and leaving it for twenty-four hours. - • 

In another corner of tfie room hang three of his banjos, including the 
first one he ever built. His workbench is stationed in the middle of the 
room, and on it, among the tools, were placed pieces of a. banjo waiting 
for a skin head. Instead of completing it, he had left it disassembled so we 
could see and photograph the various pieces. Although he makes banjos 
only for a hobby, when we asked him how many he had sold, he replied, 
“It’d take a truck to haul them.” . * * 
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Tcdra was bom in the mountains— he still l|ves xiri the 'sarne' piece pf 
land his parents settled on. He taught himself how to make and play banjos. 
He made his first one' when he was thirteen,' constructing it from poplar 
and putting it together with brass-bolts. Since then, the hide has only been 
replaced once. •» - . . $ • ■ ' ' 

He's one "of the few men we 'met who makes his instruments totally with-, 
out commercial heads or pieces. He uses skin heads which' he, gets either 
from groundhogs and deer that hunters, bring in, or from animals' he has 
hunted himself. Once he was hunting and ran into a rattlesnake : ‘‘It was as 
close as from me to that stove there/ I .was sitting down there looking for 
squirrels .when it went to singing. That -racket was all over everywhere.' ! 
looked, and there that thing was coiled, his head up about that far [a foot].* 
Pointed right at my face.. I leaned back and took ray shotgun to him and 
took off his whole head,.! was so nervous I could -hardly get up-and. walk.” 


his banjos. ■*,, >/ ; . 

AftCr getting a hide, he fens it himself. He sets the hide in a trough with 
the!iair side up, and puts two to three inches of ashes over that. Then he ^ 
pours water over it until it, comes up over the top of the ashes. He leaves it 
for three days, and by then the hair will pull right off unless the weather has 
been too cold for the lye to work. Jn that case, it takes a-' little .longer. He 
then tacks the skin up on a board to dry. The skin is tacked so that it is up 
off the board enabling air to get under it and allowing the skin" to dry' 
quickly and thoroughly. , - ' . . ! . y. 

<%. When the skin- is dry, and he is ready to pu\in into*a banjo, he soaks it in 
salt water overnight, washes it in strong, soap, and lets it soak for five min- 
utes in warm water. He puts it in the, banjo wet, and it tightens up as it 
ciries.Tf the skin is put in too tightly, there is a danger that it will rip as it 
dries out. To keep this from happening, Tedra has invented a gauge, which 
is just a round disc of wood about a -half-inch thick, and smaller than the- 
diameter of the hole for the hide. The gauge is placed on the table, and then 
the banjo is placed, top down, so that the head hole is centered around the 
gauge. As he puts the hide irt, this pushes up on the skin and, creates the, 
right amount of slack. It tightens up perfectly every time. He prefers deer or ■ " 
groundhog skins because they are the toughest. “You can whop a man 
over the head with one and still not bust the hide.” Complete directions 
for Tedra's method for tanning hides can be found in the hide-tanning 
chapter. 

Tedra sticks to the traditional mountain way of making his banjos. He 
makes the entire thing- out of wood except for the head, strings, and 
screws. He likes hardwoods best because he thinks they create a better tone. 
He carves out ’his pegs with a pocket.knife and then sands them smooth. 
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Often he makes them out of walnut. He makes his bridges, tailpieces, and 
nuts the same way, fatyoring<,walnut and curly maple. , 

' He takes pride in his work, and enjoys np.t only makin% banjos, but -also 
being helpful and generous in the true mountain fashion. He’s the one, 
for example, "who fold us about Stanley Hicks. When we expressed ah in- 
terest in meeting him, Tedra told us to come back ht two days and he’d 
have an interview set up by themand take us there himself. He was good to 
his word — he set aside an entire, morning to take us to Stanley’s shop and 
then waited .patiently until we had finished. That kind of generosity is. rare 
nowadays. ' / ; ■ « 

He remembers his childhood days yjth mEheHiffecTion' than many": “Back 
then was the peacefullcst times they ever was. I wouldn't mind seeing’ it go 
back to that.” He’s hanging onto afs much' of it as he can— his banjos are 
proof of that. ;. ... /. .... .. . . , ....... , f ... . , .... 


RAY MCBRIDE 


Photographs by Ray and Steve Smith . 


STANLEY' HICKS f 

Stanley Hicks could have kept us entertained for months — if\ny of us 
had had the time. That, of course, is the frustrating thing about the kind- 
of work we re in. We seem to be always on the move. 

Stanley and his family live on the top of a ridge far back in the moun- 
tains. From his little shop comes a stream of fine banjos and dulcimers, all 
the result of orders he gets from across the country, even though he never 
advertises his work through the many craft guilds and co-ops in the hills. 

He learned how to make banjos from his father. Banjos, and lots of other 
things, for his father was one of those -tremendously inventive mountain men 
we wish we had had the chance to meet. He made his own tools — many of 
which still hang in Stanley’s shop: a plane with a reworked file for a blade, 
a croze with a piece of a saw-blade for its cutting edge. And with those 
tools and his imagination he made wagon -wheels, chairs, chums, barrels, 
tubs, tables, baskets, cabinets, and corner cupboards. A piece of steel with 
two slots cut into it and driven into a log is what he dressed his white oak 
splits with. Drawing the splits through the. slots in the steel smoothed them 
and trimmed them to uniform widths. Stanley even helped his father 
hew out and build log cabins. He remembers it 'all. 

His mother was industrious too. She made soap, for example. Hef^ash- 
hopper was a hollow log set on end wjyth a spout cut in the bottom to one 
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side and a screen strainer. She ^boiled hog in partis and the lye from the* 
hopper together in a pot to produce their soap. - - < ' 

And they made molasses, using a horse-drawn cane mill they had to 
crush the cane. "My grandma got her arm ground off in one. She was feed- ^ 

ing cane and got it hung in there, and they didn’t , know nothing about i 

running the mill backwards to get it out, and they cut her arm off. Took it 
off right there [between her elbow and wrist]. You know, that was rough! 

‘‘Dad used to make ladles and spoons and forks [out of wood] arid pack 
them across the Beech [Mountain] — put him a sack full and put them on 
Sis back and' walk’em out. Be gone?, maybe, till late of a night. And then 
we used to peel tan bark and haul it with a<old yoke a "cattle' t’ Elk Park.- b 
\\ e’d leave — l.akfc an old lantern- — and it'd get cold sometimes,- and wefd 
get in the wagon? and the old .steers’ tongues would hang out about a fopt. 
And we d take a load of tan bark out there ,, and then we’d camp t hat 
night and get back in the next night. • * • 

“Sometimes fhem steers would cough and sull up. And sometimes they’d 
lay down and turn in the yoke. One’d be turned that way and one this’n. 
They went and sulled up on him once, and he went t’get some mud. He’d 
take and make up mud anrppack it around their noses and then they’d 
come up. He wouldn't- beat on them, but • he’d pack this around’em. I 
kind' a got ill at it myself, and while he was gone, I took and rook up ledves 
and rook it up right in here on their hind ends and' took a match and lit it. 
And they come up, son ! And they left with sled apd all and run away with 

it plumb down to th’John Walsh’s Mill ! *■ ^ 

“And Dad come back and- wondered what happened, and - 1 told him I 
guess they wanted water . . 

, # “We dug up most, of our. ground. Right there’s an eye hoe_ that I used. 
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when I was.ja kid. -He’d get -an .'old yoke a’cattlejand get’em broke, and 
times was so. hard that when he got’ejn broke, somebody ’d buy’em off him 
for fifty dollars. Forty or fifty f6r two. And then ive’d 'have to go dig our 
ground up- [by hand]. '* : : [' J 

‘‘And we went to - the Beech and cut: haw— dt’sjust a little old-bush — to 
get our shoes] Mother made our clothes. We gathered galax, peeled cherry, 
all that. Got about eighty cents a pound for 'the haw, and about three cents 
for the cherry. Get about thirty-five cents a day. They used it for medicine-,. 
— sell it to orie of these here that buy herbs. See, they wasn’t no jobs until 
Whitings and; Ritters' [sawmills] come into This country in 1928 — some- 
where’s alongjthere. I.worked for them two years for af^ollar a day. They 


cut timber. And the first work I done was on the WPA building roads aWe^ 
had t'build’em by hand. Take a drill, you know, and drilled’em ourselves. 
Hammered [the drill] and turned it, you know. One turned it and another 
hammered it, and then we’d take a teaspoon on a little old handle and dip 
. the dust out. Then they put the dynamite down in there. 

“Time off, file and my brother was courting. Had to walk about. twelve 
miles each way. One time we was going to see our girls up there, and they 
was a trail that went through a big bottom- And me and my brother was 
going through (there and here come a buck sheep and hit just turned him a 
flip-flop. And ;he hollered and it hit me but I got aholt of, it- And ever’ 
time I turned it loo^‘ it’d knock us -down. Big buck. We kept a’holding it — 
I’d hold it a while and he’d hold it a while. He’.d-go apiece and then I’d 
turn loose and (run arid time I got to him, he’d catch it and hold it. 

“Well, we was there in the .trail, and here come an old man through 
there, and-he- said]- W-hat are you boys doing?’ 

“And I said, ‘Will you care to hold this sheep till we get out here and 
get our rope?’ I said, ‘We’ve run it till we’ve give orp:, and we left the rope 
out here catching it.’ . ■ . ' 

“And he said, ‘Yeah. I’d be .glad to.’. * * 

“Well, me and my brother give him th’buck sheep, arid then we went 
over the ridge into the river and then hid. And he turned it loose, and 


when he turned it loose it just turned him a somerset. And he'd look around 
one way, and ..then he’d grab it again. Well, directly he got him a rock apd 
got it right between his legs like that and he beat that thing till snot corrie 
out its nose; and turned it loose, and boys,- it went through t h’/ie/riL 

“And for a long time 1 -se.e’d him— run on him, you know. And he’d look 
at me and look at me. One time he says, ‘Ain’t you th’feller that got me 


t’hold that damn sheep?’ „ — < 

“I said, ‘I don’t know. Why?’ 

“He said, ‘By God I’d a’ killed you boys,’ he said, ‘if I’d a’ got ahold of 
you.’ He said, ‘I see’d what you done.’ 
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“I said, ‘Weil, a man has to do something to get out’a th’way.’ -*■ 

. “He said, ‘I may whip you yet.’ ” \ ,, 

“And that’s been five or six years. But* we was courting. You’d have to 
walk for miles to see anything, and then, hell, you’d have' to run your girls 
down atter y’got there Vcatch’em. Hell, they’d run. Now, then, they’re 
running the boys ! 

“But I helped my daddy make banjos. I don’t know at the cats I -got 
for him [for the hides]. \But people got fo'hd of’em. I had the best cat dog 
that could be got. I’d turn him loose and havK my club tied right here .[in a 
loop on his ants leg], 'and that dog would s gp to a house. I had him 
trained. HeM come to this house and run this cat tNgky from there and take 
it t^pli woods and tree it. And I’d go climb .t^^reif 'and^m' 
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Two ox three rimes to "it, .and if it jumped, he’d catch it and hold it till I got 
“down. He wouldn’t chew it up. I had him trained so he wouldn’t chew it! 
And then I’d (get. down and finish it off. I’d, take’em in a sack and slip 
around through the woods -so nobody wouldn’t see me. I couldn’t tell you 
how many I have took in. *' . ? 

“But they got fond of’ero. Back then they didn’t care, you know. Thev’uz 
too many cats anyhow, and they didn’t care much. But they just didn’t 
want, t’see you come t\K house! * 

f “I wouldn’t get/th’last cat<a man had [laughing]. When I got down to 
one, I’d leave it ferjr ini ! _ • 

“But I've been fnaking banjos for about twenty years. -That’s my hobby. 
I ain’t worked on ia job in about six years. Kidneys went t’th’bad and I ju^t 
do this for a hobby— and then it helps, me out [financially]. And then I 
farm. My wife wOrks every other day . at the hospital. 

“You have to (be careful at this. I make my instruments to playf. Some- 
times I get a western one — that’s what I call it if I get something in there 
and it doesn’t work. Then you have to take it out. ThatYthe western type. 
I’ve- took out some. Before I’d send you one, FcK-take’em all out and 
make’em right [if I had to]. That’s what , I make’em for is to play’erri. 
You’ve got to check’em out, and when you get a western one, you’ve got to 
change it ! ,,, 

“They was a boy here one time— young dikfe feller — and said, ‘What you 
get for them?’ / - - . . 

“I said, ‘Sixty dollars.’ [Both Stanley and Tedra get about $100.00 apiece 


“ ‘God,’ he says, ‘I’m a’going home.’ Said, : I can get rich.’. Said, ‘I can 
make one of them in a day.’ , “ 

“I said, ‘Y’can?’ '• \ » - 

' “ ‘Yeah, yeah.’ Said, ‘I can make one a day.’ " \ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘when you get that, you come and let me know. I need 
to know how you do it. I need more money.’ 

“He .nearer did get nary one together. Worked at it about four days and, 
laid it- down and quit? ” ■ 

“I sell mine myself. They come here [from a co-op], and, I told them % 
I just made mine for hobby and if I wanted to give somebody one, I’d 
give it. to him. I donh have to take their price and sell it to., you. He said, 
‘Oh, we ll get you a lot more'money!’ 

“I said, ‘Who gets the money? Me or you?’ 

, “ ‘OR,’ he said, ‘we get a certain percentage of it.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you’ll have t’go some’eres else.’ ” 


In his work, Stanley is- painstakingly careful. He refuses to be pressured. 
Of course, the other thing that slows him down is that every few moments, 






\ 
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he stops to tell another story — -like the ones following, told as he was sawing 
slots for the frets on a ‘dulcimer fingerboard. If he had to stop telling stories, 
4*e'd probably have to -stop making instruments also, for the two are inex- 
tricably linked ... " ^ 

Be about like one time they was ah old man had a boy who was crippled. 
Been crippled for years and .couldn't walk. Come two old' Irishmens along,, 
and they was wanting something to eat, and asked something to eat, and the 
man said, “Well,” said , “my wife has t’take care of the crippled son.” Said, 
“She ain’t got much time.” 
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What’s the matter with’im?” 

” said /‘he’s been crippled'J or "years.” 
said , “we’ll cure him if- you’ll give us something to eat 


cure im 
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PLATES. 1 0.6-108 As Stanley, does, Hfs father \used to sew his groundhog .ot cat hides 
around a ring- using thread' cut from a 'squirrel hide. He had a log trough into which 
he would put four or five hides -at once, f with ashes and water, to remove the hair. His. 
banjos were ail five-string', fretless, and made mostly of poplar,, although he also use<J 
maple and chestjiut. He smoothed the 'wood with the edge of a piece of glass, or a rasp. 
They sold for $ 2. r §0 eaph. The banjo has been modified to hold commercial pegs. 
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Old Irishmens, they went in and got’em something feat, ‘find noth,” he 
said, ‘'you ll have 'fcure my son/’ * _ ... 

Said, “We ll cure’im. Put him in’ a room where he "can hear us at.” So 
they put him in a room by hisself, and the Old Irishmens got one [right 
beside). And gofem a butcher knife apiece , and they started then a’ whet-' 
Hn’ : J‘ R-r -r -r-r , ivhelty-whel-r-whet whetty-whet r-r whetty-whet-whet.” 
Said, “Sharp enough f cut his head off?” - 

Said, “No, not quite.” ’ ?" * sv- i 

Boy had raised up, y’know. Watched’ em through a crack. ' ? 

R-r-r whetty-whetty-whet.” Said, “Sharp enoiigh f cut his head off yet?” 
Said, “No, hot hardly.” 

Well, they looked through the crack and he’uz almost raising up in the 
chair. And they started again: “R-r whetty-whet whetty-whet r-r whetty- 
whet whetty-whet.” Said, “Sharp enough Pcut his head off yet?”- 

“Yeah,” he said, “I think we’re sharp a’ plenty.” Said, “Jerk th’door and 
let’s go get’im.” „ ’ . 

. They jerked the door open, and he run out the other j and as fer as 1 
know he s still running yet! He just-cleaned the door hinges off and got out 
of there! 

That’s, the way this is [ sawing frets for' his dulcimer). R-r whetty-whet! 

I guess a^gian would feel kindly funny, you know, them whetting on 
kniv'es! They said that was true .... 

7 hen they was two more Irishmens going along the road and looked up 
in a tree and saw a boomer. Said, “You go get a pot J’cook it in and I’ll 
have it caught when you come back.” 
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Well, this old Irishman, he took off t’get’em a cook pot. And he got his 
pot and went backhand th’ other Irishman’s layin’ down in th’road with 
blood runnin ’ out of his rpouth: And he looked at him right straight and 
he said, “ You must’ a been awful damn hungry,” he said, “t’eat it raw !” 

He’d made a jump y’know, to get where the squirrel was at, and his' legs 
wadn’t long enough and he’d hit tpe ground! 

After he showed us the banjos, Stanley brought out a game he had made 
( Plate 1 1 6). 
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banjos And dulcimers 

“We used to make these Specking birds]. See, here it goes! [As he swings 
the paddle and' the birds peck, he sings/chants the following] : 

Chicken in ‘the brea'd bowl peckin’ out dough. * " 

Granny, won’t your dog bite? No, chile, no. 

No, chile, no. ... 

Chicken in the bread bowl peckin’ out dough. 

Granny, won’t your dog bite? No, chile, no. 

No, chile, no. No, chile, no. • • 

“Watch ’em, now! Watch’em. Wateh’^m. Now, fhis’n here [pointing a 
slower one. out], he got beat up and we had t’remodel his tail. Y’see him? 
He looks a little bit rough. _ Now they’s supposed to be cord in herg, but I 
ain t put any in yet. That one’s a little lazy {pointing at another]. ’At’s a 
rooster. lie’s just a little lazy, boys. Now them hens is smart, ffsee? Now 
watch him. He's a little ill there! 

‘‘But they’s a lot of things that way you make, you know, just while 
you’re bearin' around .at it. I’ve got a snake. And, let’s see, wherejpTny 
‘moisture at [a paddle with a rough head and a crayfish clato mtued to 
either side ( Plate / j^jj/And-I’ve got me a bird at the house. Mv tyife, she 
wouldn’t let me keep the moisture at the house. And that bird and snake, I 
just picked up roots .and made them. I’ll run down t’th’house and bring’em , 
up here and let you look at’em!” ( Plate 118). \ ,* 

........ ir 
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LEONARD GLENN 


Leonard Glenn went to school with Tedra Harmon, ’and they still live 
almost within shouting distance of each other. He -farms tobacco and sells 
an Instrument once in aLwhile to bring in an income for the family. His son, 
Clifford, also makes banjos and dulcimers. 


On the day we visited him, ij was rainy and cold,, and although w e had 
‘never met Kim before, he invited us in. and showed us two of the banjos he 
had. made. The one we were most interested in was the one made in the 


same style as those Tedra and Stanlei ’Hicks made. Glenn got his pattern 
from his father who made banjos fifty years ago. His father used squirrel 
Judes for the heads because they weijt thinner than groundhog and deer, 
and he felt they had better tone. Glenn did the same until recently when 
he started buying cowhides out of which he could get at least three heads. 

When he was using squirrel hides, he’d put them 3 fresh in,. a vat under 
abqut an inch of hardwood ashes and water. When the hair loosened, he’d 



Scrape the hides clean, wash them thoroughly, and put them in the/ banjos 


immediately. 

He could" cut out the pieces for the head, the neck (for which ! he pre- 
ferred cherry or walnut) , and put in a skinHji one day. He’d cut the pieces 
out w^fh a band s saw, and cut out the holes for the head and the sound 
holes 'With a jigsaw. Finishing work w^s j^orfe with a- rasp, woo'd/ file, and 
sandpaper. Pegs were cut out with a jigsayjjiand then shaped with/ a pocket- 
Ifmfer 'KaEfier'(lKan“fi^ing for a high .gloss, Glenn preferred simply to rub 
in a wax for the finish. . j 

He’s sold many instruments — some of them ones he didn’t really want to 
sell. He’d set the price at two or three, times what he thoughj they were 
worth to discourage buyers', but someone always came along with a check- 
book. ' 1 r ■ , , ' : ' I 
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PLATE 121 The banjos that Leonard Glenn makes are similar in construction to 
those of bothTedra and Stanley (three wooden rings, a metal ring to hold the head, no, 
neck-extension, etc). There are several differences worth noting, however, as shown. 
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Dave Pickett is thirty-one years old and was born and raised in Davidson 
County, North Carolina. Both his great-grandfather arid grandfather were 
blacksmiths, and v his father was a machinist, and gunsmith — all- with their 
roots in the same county. 

Dave 'has always been restless, searching for ; the livelihood that suited 
him best. He tried farming — he was raised on a farm, has worked a team 
of horses, and raised tobacco and grain — then he' took two years of machine 
work in trade school, and later returned to school and earned an Associate 
Degree in mechanical engineering. He worked seven years in. technical ■ - 
■Writing,' the last three years of which were spent building prototypes of 
textile air Conditioning equipment from engineering d raw ings. Xow —hei— 
makes, banjos and folk toys for a living, has a garden, and makes home 
brew. Finally he’s happy. 
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PLATE 125 




PLATE 12 f jDave has his pieces figured out so carefully that he can get every wooden 
piece'he needs out of one 4o"X3‘ ,, X3 ,, piece of stock. , 


PLATES 128-130 These plates illustrate another hoop style that Dave has used 
the past. 

PLATE 129 


PLATE 130 
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PLATE 133 


PLATE 134 


The pattern for the side of the neck is traced off on stock and cut 
( Plates 131, 132). Then top is traced off and cut (Plate 133). A 
of the neck to hold a steel rod that acts to counter the tension of 
jrboard covers the slot (Plate 134). * 
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Dave got started making Banjos entirely by accident. He had always' 
wanted to learn to play one, ‘but He couldn’t afford to buy one. A man he 
worked with -came to him for some help in figuring out how to turn a 
banjp rim, and he got involved in the project and decided to go ahead and 
draw out diagrams for a complete instrument. He worked on them for a year 
polishing and perfecting every angle and joint, and then he built one; It 
was animpressive succ£§s. 

He originally planned to build just that one, but people kept pestering 
him to build one for them also, so he finally qfiit the engineering job, 
opened a little shop with several other craftsing|ti in Winston-Salem (they’ 
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PLATE 143 


share the tent and tools), and stuck strictly to banjos and folk toys. "He 
guarantees the toys such as limberjacks, for a lifetime. W $ 

It took a lot of moving" around to find satisfaction but it turned out that 
none of the jobs he had tried during his restless period were a waste of 
time. He used his knowledge in engineering to design one of the finest ban- 
jos we’ve ever seen. Being raised on a farm he knows how to — and does— 
produce enough food^ in his garden to feed his family. And using his 
skills in machine work he can manufacture almost every part needed for his 
instruments. - " 

He sells the finished banjos for about $300.00 apiece (unless the customer, 
specifically requests him to design and make parts such as the tailpiece t aniP 
fingerboard himself instead of using commercial ones. In this case, the 
price goes up). It sounds expensive, but even at that price, Dave is lucky 
if he comes out making fifty cents an hour : 

“I haven’t made a fortune, but I haven’t" starved, either. What more 
can a person ask out of life. The main thing is I enjoy what I’m doing. I 
believe in enjoying whaf you’re doing. I come in at 8: 30 or 9:00 of a 
morning, and you’re liable to find me here at 10:30 or 11:00 at night be- 
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cause I want to work; not because I have to. If things go bad, I just lock 
the door and go squirrel hunting or fishing. You set your own schedule. I 
have; no one working for me. Everything I produce is totally from me. No 
outside help. Main reason is that I’m kincfof a bad person to work for. Peo- 
ple just can’t do the work like I want it,done. I’ve tried to have a few 
people help me, but all they can do is assembly work. As far as-making the 
parts, there’s just no way. Why pay somebody to do it and then have to do it 
over?” ■ ' , . ' . <.< 

Hp is always experimenting, improving and working on new ideas. Dave 
now' plains to try his hand at something he gets many requests for — an 
old-style fretless banjo. It will be easier to build — and thus not as expen- 
sive — as\it will have fiddle pegs instead of commercial ones, and it won’t 
need; the metal reinforcing bar in the neck — the fretless banjo is "tuned 
lower and so the tension on the neck is less. - * 

Brjt if what he’s. doing now is any indication, the quality. will still be flaw- 
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Photographs by Ray and Ernest Flanagar 
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DAVE STURGILL 


Dave Sturgill’s roots in Piney Grove go back to the time of the Indian. 
Unlike many of his ancestors, however, he spent a lar^e portion “of his life 
away from* the mountains. After he graduated from high school during the 
Depression, he began to wander, covering the Gountry from New York to 
San Francisco. “I got my education by traveling, and of course one of the 
things I was interested in, even then, was music, so Ifcarried my instrument 
and* played in clubs to make a little money.” V 

In 1938 , he wound up in Washington, D.C., went to 4:hooI for a year, 
worked for the. Western Electric Company, and then' moved to the Bell 
Telephone Comparj^. He sta.yed with them ‘for twenty-nine years in Wash- 
ington, and was a general engineer in switching equiprnepUwhen he left. 
He was fourteen months away from retirement, he had a wife and sons, 
“But my heart never left the hills. This was where I always wanted to be. 
There w r ere riots an Washington then, and these hills looked so**good every 
time I came down.here that 1 finally came down here and stayed.” He 
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